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LECTURES ON POET RY, BY T. CAMPBELL. 
LECTURE XtIl 
Euripide Se 


I;uripipEes was born in the island of Salamis* on the very day of the 
naval victory obtained by Greece over Persia, which immortalized the 
name of that little island. It lies about a le ‘ague’s distance from the 
Eleusinian shore of Attica, and had already bee ‘ distinguished as the 
birth-place of Ajax and Solon. Whether the parents of Luripides 
had before resided, or continued afterwards to reside, in Salamis, is a 
matter of uncertainty; but a cavern in the island was long pointed 
out by tradition as the place in which he studied his tragic compositions. 

This tradition, however, has no collateral proofs ; and unfortunately 
the whole personal history of the poet is involved in as much obscurity 
as that of his great dramatic predecessors. Dr. Barnes wholly rejects 
Aristophanes’s story of his mother Clito having sold vreens. I doubt, 
however, if the comic poet's authority can be so easily set aside. 
Philochorus, who lived 200 years later, says nothing against it, except 
that Clito was a noble woman. Misfortune has reduced nobility to as 
humble shifts. Odtous and illiberalas the sneer of Aristophanes Was, 
I suspect he was too shrewd at detraction to deal in what was palpably 
false. When he attacked Socrates, in *f The Clouds,” his falsehoods 
were by no means obvious to detection; for the philosopher was at 
that time so obscure a person, that the picce was withdrawn from the 
stave for being uninteresting. But the parentage of Euripides must 
have been notorious in Athens, and a glaring fiction on the subject 
would have been a jest without point or meaning. 

Yet, though this passage in Aristophanes, and another tradition re- 
specting the poets father having been disgraced as a bankrupt in 
}eotia, leave it to be suspected that his f; umily was unfortunate at some 
particular period, it must be inferred that their indigence was only 
temporary, from their having been able to afford him a liberal educa- 
tion. The oracle having been consulted about his pursuits in life, it 
was declared that he was destined to gain renown in contests; and his 
parents, imagining that no other contests could be meant than the pub- 
lic games, had him trained to athletic exercises. But, if he ever 
entered the olympic lists, it is certain that he was never crowned in 
them. Nature, it was soon found, had destined him for nobler contests 
than with racers and boxers and hurlers of the quoit. From his own 
writings,{ it appears that he despised those pursuits, and denied their 
utility to public weal in the day of battle. Itis agreeable to contrast 
this sagacious opinion of the poet with the reveries of pedants, and even 
philosophers, on the same subject. ‘The olympic games were undoubtedly 
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* 450 years B.C. 

t In Scotland, where family pride is at least as strong as it was in Athens, a 
peer of the realm (I allude to the case not for the sake of ridicule, but for illus- 
tration) subsisted, to his credit, within the memory of living persons, by acommon 
mechanical trade. 
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of some use to Greece as points of national intercourse and attraction 
to foreigners ; and there is something imposing to the imagination ip 
their pomp and solemnities, and display of muscular forms and manly 
emulation. but, on closer inspection, they offer traits of gross and 
barbarous absurdity. ‘lo read of crowns being awarded, altars and 
statues erected, and literally divine honours paid to bruisers and wrest- 
lers, gives us no very spiritual idea of a people to whom the world 
otherwise owes so many spiritual obligations. It has been said, that 
the Greeks were made better soldiers by those exercises ; but Greece 
was successively conquered, by the Macedonians, who never practised 
them, and by the Romans, who had not a word for them in their lan- 
guage. Galen speaks of the proper Athlete as remarkably stupid and 
useless in the business both of peace and war, and compares them to 
swine. Independently of the large salaries that were thrown away on 
those animals, Greece must have made an incalculable waste of' the 
health and vigour of her men in her athletic conflicts. ‘They drew them 
away even in boyhood from useful labours and liberal pursuits ; they 
must have promoted all inflammatory and pulmonary complaints, and 
wantonly visited times of peace with the pains and accidents of war. 
The heat of the arena at Elis was often like that of an oven, and 
literally produced death by suffocation. Laws, it is true, were made to 
prevent certain excesses of cruelty in the combatants ; and a victor was 
once refused the crown for having torn out the bowels of his antagonist. 
But the limits to barbarity could necessarily be but slight ; and we 
hear of statues in honour of wrestlers whose forte lay in crushing the 
fingers of their adversaries. Prodigies of strength and dexterity were, 
no doubt, exhibited ; but decrepitude, and even death, more or less 
immediate, must have been the lot of numberless competitors. ‘The 
victim of the castus is described, by a Greek epigrammatist, as left so 
battered and featureless, that his identity could not have been recognized 
by the mother who had borne him. Surgical aid could often cure the 
wounded gladiators of Rome; but it was impossible to restore those 
members that were torn from each other by the Greek athlete, who, 
bereft of eyes, teeth, nose, and chin, looked like men who had escaped 
from the paws of a tiger. | 
Happily, Euripides applied himself to better pursuits. He studied 
painting, and is said to have produced works in that art sufficiently 
valued to have been preserved and exhibited at Megara, but down to 
what period they were shown the reporter of the tradition has not in- 
formed us. I know not where Potter* found any grounds for assertng 
that Euripides set to Timanthes the example literally in painting, ot 
veiling Agamemnon’s head in the picture of his daughter’s sacrifice. 
His Iphigenia at Aulis unquestionably gave that hint to the artist. — 
He also studied rhetoric with Prodicus of Ceos, and philosophy with 
Anaxagoras of Clazomene. His education was for his age scientific 
and profound ; and his taste and genius were formed during a period of 
Athens, glorious for energy without, and for liberty within. The first 
thirty years of his life, those years during which we must suppose his 
mental character to have been decided, comprehended the latter part 
of Cimon’s, and the earlier part of Pericles’s career: it witnessed the 
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* Life of Euripides prefixed to Potter's translation. 
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Academy being endowed with those bowers and fountains, amidst 
which philosophy took up her home for 700 years; and it included 
the victories obtained by Myronides, equal in importance to those of 
Marathon and Platawa. It was an age to Athens of expanding wealth 
and colonization, that greatly multiplied the number of her citizens 
who could apply themselves to liberal pursuits. 

It is, nevertheless, to his times and teachers that some of the most emi- 
nent of modern critics mainly ascribe all the faults of his poetry. Both 
of the celebrated Schlegels, and the writer of a very able article on the 
character of Euripides, in Sulzer’s Appendix to his Dictionary of the 
Fine Arts, carry this idea (I cannot help thinking) to exaggeration. 
As to his teachers, Prodicus,” it is true, was a sophist, but he is honour- 
ably mentioned by Xenophon as author of the most beautiful moral 
apologue that has come down to us from antiquity, viz. The Choice 
of Hercules between Virtue‘and Pleasure. ‘This shows at least that the 
more respectable sophists could inculcate virtuous sentiments, and would 
lead us to conjecture favourably of the moral impressions which Euri- 
pides received, even from Prodicus. But in point of fact, do the writ- 
ings of this poet entitle him to be ranked in the school of Sophistry, 
taking that term in the heartless and unprincipled sense which we 
usually apply to it? IT am aware that this question would require more 
illustration than 1 shall give it; and I aim sensible what a weight of 
critical authority is against me, on dissenting from the opinion of the dis- 
tinguished author ot the “ Course of Dramatic Literature.” Yet I can- 
not, even in that great writer's remarks, tind the proofs of lax morality 
and sophistry conclusively deduced from the writings of Euripides. He 
delineated life, not on the lofty ideal scale of Sophocles, but according 
to individual nature and its faults and passions. ‘That was taking a 
lower sphere of dramatic imitation, no doubt; but surely we are to judge 
of him according to that sphere, and to try his sentiments, not by their 
abstract truth and purity, but by their consistency with the faulty and 
impassioned beings who express them. In palliation of perjury, one of 
his characters says, ‘* My lips had sworn, but not my heart.” — Is this 
more pointed sophistry than Shakspeare, the purest of moralists, puts 
into the mouth of the starved apothecary: Wy poverty and not my will 








* Prodicus was a sophist, and, according to Cicero, of dubions orthodoxy as to 
the immortality of the soul. But that Euripides imbibed his opinions, is contra- 
dicted by his own declared sentiments, and by the partiality of Socrates for his dra- 
mas. The term Sophist was certainly applied to men exceedingly different in 
worth and talents; and from some of the sophists it has been confessed that even 
their adversaries derived important information. But, taking them at the worst, 
[cannot help thinking that they have incurred « blame for the depravation of Greek 
morality beyond their deserts, absurd as many of their tenets may have been, An 
age before the sophists were known at Athens, the good citizens had in their memo- 
ries strains commemorating the enjoyments of their Gwo divinities, that were cal- 
culated, infinitely more than the jargons of metaphysicians, to inflame the passions 
and corrupt the heart. Among a people who had Anacreon by rote, and religious 
hymns on the rape of Ganymede, and the amours of Venus and Anchises, the so- 
phists could be but dull missionaries of licentiousness. It is in vain to deny that 
many of the Pagan fables practically inculcated vice; for we find Socrates oblized to 
rebuke a villain for alleging the conduct of Jupiter as a plea for cruelty to his own 
father. The very rites of Paganism, a pictere of which Euripides has left in his 
Bacche, may show us that Greece owed incalculably more of her moral corruption 
to the temples of her faith than to the schools of her scepticism, 
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consents, ‘The Eteocles of Euripides declares, that it is worth while to 
commit injustice for the sake of mounting a throne, but for no other 
object. What is this but the natural language and logic of usurpation? 
If we blame its immorality, what shall we say to Shakspeare’s Richard, 
pronouncing Conscience to sally a word used by cowards, and devised at 
first to keep the strong m awe; or for Lady Macbeth, desiring her 
husband to look like the innocent Hower, but be the serpent under it? 
On the whole, | should be much more inclined to rank him as the relj- 
vionist and philosopher, than as the sceptic and sophist of the stage.* 
He is censured for hostility to Paganism, because he has challenged 
the truth of some of its traditions, “and explained others allegorically, 
True it is that he denies the cannibalism and incest of the Gods; 
and, in allusion to the legend of Mount Ida, sceptically asks whe ther 
Minerva could hope by such a rivalship to increase her renown for wis- 
dom, or Juno to obtain a husband of higher dignity. If Paganism could 
ever have been elevated to a decorous system of faith, it was only by 
stripping it of such puerile traditions ; and, in this instance, EF uripides 
seems to me to evince less disposition to shake the established faith of 
his country, than to purify and reclaim it. 

Granting, too, that the passion for eloquence which distinguished his 
age has impressed at times a technical air of rhetoric on his writings, it 
may be equally contended that the contemporary progress of inquiry 
and civilization must have contributed to that fulness of thought, pictu- 
resqueness of faney, and tenderness of feeling, which unquestionably 
belong to his genius. In that corrupted age of Athens which Jacobst 
dates from the epoch of the victory on the Eurymedon, such was still 
the simplicity of Athenian manners, that an Attic feast was a proverb in 
other states for a frugal repast. But, though private life was simple, 
public luxury was prodigal and ostentatious—in the structure of tem- 
ples, in the pomp of religion, and in the splendour of naval and mili- 
tary display. Ifwe must theorize, however, so far as to identify the 
history of a poet's mind with that of his country, it is by no means 
clear that this period was unpropitious to Euripides’s inspiration. On 





* Anaxagoras, his instructor in philosophy, brought Lonian philosophy to 
Athers, and, earlier than Socrates himself, recognized a supreme intelligence di- 
recting the univ erse. Was his system perfect? it may be asked. The question is best 
answered by another: What theistical system of antiquity can lay any pretensions to 
perfection? Plato blames his precursors, and his successors find fault with Plato. 
Aristotle finds Anaxagoras’ notions of the divine agency too mechanical, and Mo- 
sheim has shown that the same objections can be retorted on those of the Stagyrite. 
Mr. Frederic Schlegel! insists that Anaxagoras’ doctrines led necessarily to Atheism— 
a hard sentence, methinks,ona philosopher of w hose opinions we kave no explanation 
from himself, but who declared himself a theist, and, when asked where his country 
was, pointed to the heavens. But is Euripides, in fact, irreligious ? Cudworth 
quotes his religious passages as striking proofs of man, even in Pagan times, acknow- 
le dging the ties of his heart to the author of his being. He makes Talthybius, no 
doubt, question the existence of providence ; but does not Shakspeare make Queen 
Margaret exclaim to the Almighty, “*/Vhy didst thou sleep when sucha deed was 
done?” (Richard IL. Act 4, Scene 3.) Allowance should be made for passionate 
exclamation. We are told of Ixion having spoken blasphemy in a play of Euri- 
pides; but what had Aschylus made Prometheus utter about Jove? He calls 
the king of heaven, in direct terms, a traitor and a trrant. 

+ He is the author, | believe, of the article in Sulzer’s Appendix, to which I 
have alluded ; and though unknown in England, is deservedly celebrated in Ger- 
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the contrary, when we look to his picturesque descriptions of the camp, 
the battle, the pavilion, the jubilee, and the sculptured fane, it may strike 
us that his imagination oftep appears like a beautiful reflector of his 
Country’s glory. 

The sophists are accused of having prejudiced him against women, 
When it is told, however, that he was twice married, and as often 
obliged to divorce his partners for infidelity, his splenetic reflections on 
the sex may be differently accounted for. Yet, afier all, was the au- 
thor of Alcestis a misogynist, even on the stage? 

Ilis motives for leaving Athens in his old age and repairing to the 
court of Archelaus of Macedon, if he had any other than the welcome 
of a hospitable monarch to meet with such men as ‘Timotheus, and 
Zeuxis, and Agathon, are now beyond the reach of more than conjec- 
ture. Dr. Barnes comforts us, for the possible truth of the tradition 
that he was killed by wild dogs in one of his solitary walks in Macedon, 
by reminding us of the deaths of St. Paul and John the Baptist. As 
the story of his death, however, is told in different ways, it is an easier 
consolation to distrust it altogether. Archelaus refused his remains to 
his countrymen, and buried him beside the kings of Macedon. But, 
whilst his dust reposed at Pella, Athens raised a cenotaph to his me- 
mory, that was seen five hundred years afterwards by the traveller 
Pausanias. 

Though the people of Sicily reprieved from death their Athenian 
prisoners who could repeat the verses of Euripides ; though Aristotle 
called him the most tragic of poets, and Quintilian pronounced him the 
greatest master of impassioned language ; though Ovid and Milton 
adopted his thoughts; and though the modern stage has borrowed 
more from him than from any other ancient dramatist,—yet his fame is 
far from being unalloyed. The voice of criticism, from Aristophanes 
downwards, has descanted loudly on his faults. ‘The objections to his 
theatre are, the want of unity and design in his plots, his having too 
frequent recourse to preternatural machinery, his explanatory pro- 
logues that forestall curiosity, his superabundance of set speeches and 
moral remarks, and his characters being overcharged with the accidental 
meannesses of Nature. A great deal of exceptions and limitations 
must be made to those objections, even whilst we admit their general 
justice. It is true that he is defective in dramatic economy ; and 
when we speak of his more regular tragedies, any comparison with the 
perfect concinnity of Sophoclean design must be understood to be out 
ofthe question. Yet still there is a bold and clear march of action in 
his Medea; the story of both the Iphigenias is distinct as well as in- 
teresting ; that of Alcestis is equally simple; and the sweep of inci- 
dents in Ion is rapid, impressive, and skilful. The Iphigenia at 
Aulis is a masterpiece, not only for pathos, but regular dramatic skill. 
lt is more than probable, however, that the tragedy was remodelled 
after his death, and that the piece, as we possess it, was actually 
brought out by his nephew.* oy 

In character-painting also, though it is true that he too often imi- 
tated the faultiness of individual nature, yet how perfectly beautiful 





* See Professor Boéck’s Inquiry into the genuineness of the remains of the three 
great Greek Tragedians ; published at Heidelburgh. 
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are many of his characters. If the husband of Alcestis shocks us as 
a mean being, who will accept of the sacrifice of her life, yet the ten- 
derness and benignity of the voluntary martyr are unspeakably touch- 
ing. She is an unpretending heroine, indeed; and in the trial of death 
exhibits a full share of human weakness and visionary terror. But 
the voice of her affection is never quenched, even by the horrors of her 
phantasy ; and when she bids farewell to the light of heaven and its 
eddying clouds, and sees the beckoning of Charon and the frown of 
Pluto im her dreadful vision, her last words are a wish that her hus- 
band and children may be happier. ‘The restoration of such a being 
from the dead was but poetical justice ; and Euripides has repre- 

sented her re-introduction by Hercules in his happiest manner. 

In delineating women (keeping his detached apophthegms out of 
view) one might almost pronounce Euripides a flatterer of the sex, 
Hlis character of Macaria alone would attest his high conception of 
female dignity. That spirited daughter of Hercules, chased with her 
family by Argive persecution to their last asylum in Athens, is told, 
that Fate requires the immolation ofa roval virgin for their safety; and 
she resolves to make herself the sacrifice. It ts suggested to her that 
she ought to cast lots for death with her sisters. But, ** No,” she replies, 
* speak not, think not of ny submitting to death by force or chance,— 
that were inglorious! If my free death can avail ye, it shall be freely 
given; but by lot T will not die.” 

Euripides has three times made the sacrifice of a young and lovely 
female at the altar of superstition his tragic subject, and with as much 
variety of interest as its sameness would permit. Polyxena, the 
daughter of Heeuba, is another heroine, who, like Macaria, does 
honour to his imagination. Her disinterested concern for - her mo- 
ther more than herself, and the sweet gracefulness of her sorrow, 
contrasted with the bitter and weak distraction of her aged parent, 
render all the part of the tragedy of Hecuba, that relates to Polyxena’s 
martyrdom, indescribably touching. Euripides sought with all zeal 
for strong tragic situations, and in this parting scene he has attained 
the power of tragedy that wrings our sympathy till we shudder. He- 
c — is a captive “Queen, | fallen from a throne to slavery. Her captor 

s Ulysses, whose life had once been in her power. To him she has 
now to kneel and supplicate that her last living child may not be sa- 
crificed to the manes of Achilles. That daughter, too, “ whose morn of 
life Aad risen royally,” is now a slave; and her honour itself is at the 
mercy ofenemies. She is willing therefore to die, and prays her mother 
not to shake, but to strengthen her resolution of perishing, rather than 
bearing dishonest wrong. HMecuba implores to be permitted to die in 
her stead, and her request is refused ; she asks to be led to death with 
her, and is still told that they must part, though she clings to her child. 
and exclaims, “ I'll clasp her as the ivy clasps the oak.” When Poly- 
xena bids her farewell, saying, “* I go to the dark regions of the dead: 
« And I in Heaven's fair light shall be a siave,” is the thrilling response 
of the parent. 

If we contrast the Hecuba of Euripides, torn from her child, throw- 
ing herself on the ground and hiding her head in her mantle amidst con- 
vulsions of agony, with the (Edipus of Sophocles awaiting his death in 
the grove of the Furies, we shall find two characters that pretty tulls 
represent the genius of their respective theatres. In the woe of G dipus 
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there is more poetry and exalted pathos, and there is even an awful and 
calm beauty in the picture of his despair. In Hecuba’s there is a 
freer abandonment to passion, and something that agitates us more, 
though it elevates us less. Had Euripides always sustained his power 
in the pathetic to this degree, it would have mattered little whether he 
drew individual or ideal characters. But to the power of moving the 
passions, he was far from generally adding the power of moving them 
judiciously, as to integral effect; and he is apt to waste his pathos 
at the beginning, as well as to want it at the end of his pieces. 

Nor is it merely in the design of the drama that he is inferior to So- 
phocles ; but in the use which he made of the passions as dramatic 
materials. What Quintilian says of his mastery over the language of 
the passions is perfectly true, applied to the expression of them indivi- 
dually ; but Quintilian only judged of him in this view, and not with 
reference to dramatic harmony'in their combined developement. ‘The 
passions may be faithfully given in tragedy, and yet so crowded into the 
same piece as to make a discordant appeal to our sympathy. The aim 
to which Euripides sacrificed every thing was not, as has been sometimes 
supposed, mere tenderness. It is obvious that he laboured at general 
vivid effect, by developing the strongest contrasted feelings. He 
sought to produce agitation by contrasts of the passions, and, if IT may 
speak so freely of the mighty ancient, he injured his dramas by no cir- 
cumstance more importantly than by this avidity for contrast. Potent 
as he is in exciting sympathy, he inspires emotions in the course of the 
same piece that clash against and weaken each other. ‘Thus, after he 
has exhausted all the pathos of tragedy on the sufferings of Hecuba, 
he endeavours to animate the remainder of the piece with the triumph 
of her revenge. The transition, however, is too undignified to be 
pleasing, and we part with Hecuba less her admirer than we met her. 
Thus, also, though the predominant tone of the tragedy of Alcestis is 
tenderness, yet the poet, in order to be vivid, must play a discord on 
our feelings, and we are suddenly called to sympathize with the vulgar 
wrath of Admetus against his father, after he had so touchingly de- 
scribed the desolation of his house by the death of his lovely spouse, 
and “ the rooms wanting her elegance.” 

The same incongruous appeal to our feelings 1 conceive to be made 
in Medea. ‘he character of the Sorceress has an imposing strength 
when she calls up all her terrible powers,” and the story is clearly told ; 
but its pathos and atrocity are at variance, and the meltings of a 
mother over the fresh complexion of children whom she 1s about to 
butcher for jealousy, I own are beyond my conceptions of the pathetic. 
The play of Euripides in which (I think) we chiefly regret a division 
and discord of interest, is that of Hippolytus. Words are weak to 
do justice to the description of Phaedra’s passion and death. It is true, 
that she dies of unhallowed love ; yet still her voluntary death and re- 
morse haunt us with secret claims for forgiveness. ‘The moment she 
is dead, however, Euripides challenges our commiseration to the jea- 
lousy of her husband, and the unmerited sufferings of her stepson ; 
and every feeling which he excites in their favour, tends to obliterate 
the compassion which we had felt for the former object. Yet, after all, 
after the broken heart of Phaedra, we are comparatively little interested, 
even in the broken bones of the innocent Hippolytus. 

The triumph of Euripides’s genius, it must therefore be admitted, 
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lies in partial more than collective effect, in insulated scenes incom. 
parably more than entire dramas. ‘The Iphigenia at Aulis, as we now 
possess it, may still be quoted as a great and bright exception to this 
remark, even if we admit the cogent arguments of Boéck ; who has 
pretty fairly shown that we have not the tragedy exactly as it came 
from the hand of Euripides. Still we cannot believe, that the younger 
Euripides added to the soul and pathos of the piece, though he recast 
its form. In its present shape, it is from first to last a piece of super- 
lative beauty. The accustomed prologue is omitted, and the dialogue 
enters at once into the story. 

Agamemnon rises at midnight sleepless and distracted, whilst the 
camp is silent, the winds becalmed, and all nature around him 
hushed to repose. His servant had observed him writing a letter by 
lamp-light, which he blotted and sealed—opened and sealed again, with 
marks of the deepest agitation. ‘This letter, he tells his confidant, js 
to countermand the coming of Iphigenia, for whom he had sent at the 
instigation of Menelaus and the Prophet Chalchas, under the false 
pretence of his having affianced her to Achilles, but, in reality, in 
order that she may be sacrificed to Diana. He had since repented 
of that consent, and bids the messenger speed with the preventive 
epistle. ‘The letter-bearer is intercepted by Menelaus, and an angry 
dispute ensues between the royal brothers. By the sequel it appears, 


that superstition, and the fear of drawing down the indignation of 


Greece, had overthrown his penitent and more natural purpose. In 
the mean time a messenger congratulates him, that Clytemnestra is not 
far distant, with Iphigenia and his boy Orestes; and that the sound of 
nuptial festivity is expected to be heard in his house. Every word 
of the congratulation, unmeant as it is for irony, is a stab of mockery 
to his feelings. He has to meet his high-spirited Queen ; who has 
yet to be undeceived, and roused to astonishment and indignation. 
He has to receive the beloved victim herself; and he figures to him- 
self even the little Orestes screaming at the disclosure, with accents 
uninformed yet too intelligible. They arrive; his Iphigenia hurries 
to his bosom—asks him why he looks sad; and, when he tells 
her that her prudent speeches pain his heart, she innocently replies, 
that she will then talk idly to divert him. He has not yet courage 
to avow the secret, and his evasive answers to Clytemnestra keep 
up a terrific suspense. ‘The Queen soon after repairs to Achilles ; 
learns with amazement that he has never heard of the proposed 
nuptials, and with agony discovers the cause of her having been frau- 
dulently sent for. Prostrate at the feet of Achilles, she implores 
his interference against the sacrifice; and the young hero, indignant at 
the misuse of his name, end touched with her sufferings, generously 
promises to save her daughter. The consummate delicacy of his 
demeanour to Clytemnestra makes this scene peculiarly worthy of 
study as a document of Greek manners. 

it may be guessed with what emotions the mother and daughter for 
the second time appear before Agamemnon; who, in the struggle 
between ambition and nature, has also to bear the terrors of Cly- 
temnestra’s remonstrance, the potency of her logic, and the piercing 
transports of her maternal grief. The appeal of Iphigenia is still 
more affecting. ‘‘ Would that I had the voice of Orpheus,” she says, 
“ to persuade you, O my father; but, saving these tears, [ have no 
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eloquence to offer. Ah, let me not die in the freshness of my 
life! Sweet is the light of Heaven; let me not view what is be- 
peath. L was the first who called you father. 1 was the first whom 
you called your child;—the first whom you caressed on your knees ; 
“the first who returned you the caress of childhood. It was 
then that you were wont to say, ‘Shall I one day behold thee, my 
daughter, happily married in thy husband’s home?’ And I replied, 
with my cheek on yours, ‘ Yes! [ shall receive my father in my own 
house when he is grown old, and cheer him with every kindly office.’ 
Look upon me—give me a smile—give me a kiss, my father.” ‘The 
natural force of this passage needs no transfusion into verse. 

For his powerful conception of tragic situations, and the power of 
individual scenes, it is no wonder that Euripides has been, with all his 
faults, the world’s favourite. Never was the struggle between shame 
that would hide unhallowed passion, and of passion that would burst 
out in self-disclosure, more exquisitely expressed than in the con- 
ference of Phaedra with her nurse. Phaedra knows that her flame 
is guilty, but feels that it is unconquerable, and determines to die. 
Abandoned to this resolution, and having abstained from food for three 
days, she had wished to bear the secret of her passion to the grave ; 
but, infatuated in her words as wel] as thoughts, she betrays it. Her 
thoughts are with the hunter Hippolytus, and, though her lips dare not 
name bim, her delirious fancy haunts the scenes where she knows he 
is wandering. 


Phedra. Oh from the limpid fountain might I draw 
The cooling stream, and on the grassy bank 
Reclined beneath the poplars rest my head! 
Oh bear me to the mountain; to the pines, 
The forest, would I go; where the fleet hounds 
Pursue the d: ippled hinds. Oh, by the Gods, 
1 long to cheer the dogs of chase--to wave 
O’er my bright tresses “the Thessalian dart, 
And grasp the pointed javelin in my hands. 
o * * *% om” 


No one comprehends her meaning; but, from transport and alienation, 
her mind re-awakens to a terror of discovery. 


What have I done, 

And whither wander’d from my sober sense? 

I raved—some angry God hath wrought this ill. 
Cover my head again; [am ashamed. 

Of what I said—Oh, cover me ;—the tear 
Drops from mine eye, and on my cheek I feel 
The warm blush rise. 





Relapsing into silent despair, she is again importuned and conjured 
by the Nurse to impart the cause of her woe ; but in vain, till the in- 
defatigable suppliant continues :— 


Relentless as the sea—if thou wilt die, 

Thy sons thou wilt betray ; nor will they share 
The rich inheritance of their father’s house. 
This by the warlike Amazonian queen 

I swear: for she hath left a son to lord it 
Over thy sons; thou know’st him well— 
Hlippolytus. 
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10:2 Lectures on Poetry. 
Phedra. Ah ne! 
Nurse. Doth it then touch thee ? 


Phadra. ‘Thou hast undone me— 
Oh never let me hear that name again ! 


By that name the Nurse has bared a nerve of agony, that makes the 
secret at last untenable, and yet she cannot frame her lips to the con. 
fession. ‘The aged confidante vows that she will not leave her till she 
learns the truth. Phaedra promises ;—but shame again overwhelms 
her. Her heart, however, at last consenting to disburthen itself, 
breathes recollections of the lawless passions that had disgraced her 
family. ‘The Nurse still fails to comprehend her. 


Phadra. Ah! wouldst thou tell me what is mine to speak ? 


Nurse. I am no prophetess 1 in things obscure. 
Phaedra. Ath! tell me what it is that men call love. 
Nurse. ‘The sweetest ples sure and the bitterest pain. 
Phedra. Vaught by experience, one of them I feel. 
Nurse. W hat says my child ?—dost thou then love ? 
Phaedra. Who is this son of the Amazoniau queen? 
Nurse. Hippolytus. 

Phedra. Thou hast named him, and not I. 


Aristotle has pronounced Euripides the most tragic of poets : not, we 
may believe, meaning that he was absolutely the best of them, but only 
alluding to the pi ethos of his subjects. He certainly explored the deep- 

est resources of the pathetic, and gave the stage new situations of an 
universal interest, that makes them still keep possession of it, whilst 
those of the other Greek dramatists can scarcely be revived. In ail 
the conceivable relations of life, there is, perhaps, none more perfectly 
interesting than that of a mother separated from a child in its infancy 
by mysterious circumstances, which leave alive just as much glimmer- 
ing hope of its lite, as to aggravate grief by uncertainty ; and her being 
re paid for the agony of years by the discovery of that lost son, and his 
restoration to her in the bloom of his years. ‘This is the story of 
Huripides’s lon—a tragedy, rich in picture, incidents, and eloquence. 
lon is the unacknowledged son of Apollo, by Creusa, a princess of 
Athens, who had borne him in secret, and at the command of the Goi 
exposed him in infancy, as she thought to death. She afterwards mar- 
ried Xuthus, who, in her right, mounted the throne of Athens; but 
their wedlock was childless, and they come to consult the Oracle of 
Delphi respecting an heir. Creusa meets her own son in the youthful 
priest of Apollo. The youth is struck with her mysterious grief, and 
she with his mysterious history. But, little conscious of their relation- 
ship, she is led to believe that he is the illegitimate son of her husband, 
and that, for hereown preservation, she is justified in attempting i 
life. She plots his death, but without success, and is chased as 
murderess to the horns of the altar. ‘hither the son pursues her, ts 
discovers that she is his mother, and that her criminal purpose had 
arisen from ignorance and delusion: reconcilement and happiness 
succeed to their hostility, and the glory of Minerva beams from the 
top of the temple to announce the divine lineage of Ion. His holy and 
wise character, his circumstances, and _ his eloquence, render lon 
almost the only sacerdotal personage whom the stage has ever made 
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very interesting. The tone of the piece too is sustained with a rich 
and romantic equability. The scene where Ion shows the architecture 
and statues of the vestibule to the admiring Athenian visitants, while 
the sun is shining over the Parnassian cliffs on the fuming myrrh of the 
altars, opens the drama with imposing beauty ; and its joyous recog- 
nition closes it worthily. 

On the whole, Euripides brought an accession of impassioned 
interest and fanciful novelty to dramatic art. He was the first 
who made love the subject of tragedy, and he delineated madness 
with fresh and masterly originality. The fearful gaiety of Cas- 
sandra, in the ‘Troades, bursting in on the other tragic sufferers, 
is like lightning aggravating a midnight shipwreck, There is not 
an affection of our nature, from its fondest to its fiercest mood, 
which his language has not traced with the shape of truth and the co- 
louring of sensibility. Hither from his defective management, or from 
there being something in the Greek theatre uncongenial with the 
change which he introduced of making passion, more than destiny, the 
main-spring of tragic action, he cer tainly left his native drama in its 


kind less perfect than he found it. But he enlarged the resources of 


dramatic poetry, and it must be considered as importantly his debtor. 





KIT-CAT SKETCHES.—NO.,. IV. 
London Remanets. 


In the Metropolitan Court of Hymen, only a certain number of 
causes can be tried during the season. In a considerable portion of 
them the plaintiffs are nonsuited: now and then a juror is withdrawn ; 
and sometimes they go off by consent. Notwithstanding all this, the 
suits are so numerous, that those which are sct down late become Re- 
manets. Mrs. M‘*Tangle and family are still sojourning in Russell- 
place, Fitzroy-square. All the rest of the worid (that is to say, all the 
individuals in Mrs. M*Tangle’s visiting-book) are out of town. The 
Partingtons are stalking, at the rate of sixpence a head, upon the 
upper pier at Margate: the Fergusons are at the Plough at Chelten- 
ham: the Fairfields superinspect the new steps now coustructing in the 
cliff at Ramsgate, vice Jacob’s Ladder superannuated : Colonel and 
Mrs. Nightingale hum duetts on Sion Hill, Tunbridge Wells : and the 
Honourable Lieutenant-colonel Ogle perforates hearts, like one of 
Homer’s charioteers, from his tilbury, round the Steine at Brighton, 
every day from three to five. But Mr. Mrs. and three Miss M‘Tangles 
continue in Russell-place, Fitzroy-square. In other words, the 
M‘Tangles are London Kemanets. 

“ What can be the reason of this?” is the question pretty generally 
put by husbands to wives, and by wives to husbands: who, if they are 
attached at all, must be held, upon these occasions, to be “ attached for 
want of answer.” None of them know the secret; Ido. Mrs. M‘Tan- 
gle is a very clever woman, and must be supposed to havea reason for 
what she does. As to Mr. M‘Tangle, he is nobody ; ; which, to be 


generally the case in families where the wife is somebody. I 


Sure, Is g 


never knew the world to admit both husband and wife to be clever 
people. In this respect they are like Chelsea water-works : when one 
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is up, the other is down. M/‘Tangle is by no means a fool, when yoy 
get him intoacorner. A little too apt, indeed, to talk about the Corp 
Laws, but in other respects [ should call him an endurable sort of 4 
body; and his prudence is proverbial. During the heat of last syum- 
mer, he is said to have tied up his wheelbarrow, because a mad dog 
had snapped at it. And yet when the wife is mentioned, people always 
cry him down. When I marry, I mean to choose rather a stupid 
woman, Akin to this prejudice is that of supposing that one person 
cannot be clever in two pursuits. Parke, the oboe-player, was caugh, 
by a friend playing on the fiddle: “ For heaven's sake,” exclaimed the 
orifice-puffer, ‘don’t mention it again; if the town knew that I played 
upon two instruments, they would never give me the credit of excelling 
on either.” 
Men always sympathize with the sufferings of girls, more than those 
of their own sex. ‘Really, my dear, I pity those poor girls, the 
M*Tangles,” said Mr. Partington to his lady, as he peeped through 
his telescope on the Margate Vier-head, in the vain hope of catching 
a little smoke in the horizon, from which to infer the coming of the 
Eclipse steam-vessel: “there they are broiling in town this whole 
blessed summer—you should ask one of them down.” — So saying, 
Mr. Partington tilted his Chinese straw-hat a little more over his 
brow to shade his eyes from the burning glare of Phoebus. ‘ Why as 
to that, my dear,” answered the wife, “ we have daughters of our own 
to dispose of: and don’t you remember how Sally M*Tangle took the 
first in the duett of ‘Con un Aria’ with Colonel Nightingale, atier he 
had tried it with our daughter Fanny, and had found that the poor 
girl could not get on with it ?—I have never had a good opinion of the 
family since.” ‘This, of course, settled the matter.—A word with Mr. 
Partington about his phrase “broiling in town.” I am a town man 
myself, and think it my duty to stand up for my own metropolis. 
Why should the M*Tangles broil, because they happen to be in town? 
For my part I can only say that, when 1 was last at Ramsgate, I was 
broiled pretty handsomely. [| took a walk upon the Light-house 
Pier, and a very light-house pier it was: my fuce was like Lord 
Kelly’s, whom Foote solicited to look over his garden-wall to ripen his 
melons: Saint Laurence was a sprat to me. On my return to town, 
I took a boat from Cherry-garden Stairs to Whitehall: to do which I 
had to walk down Botolph-lane. The street wag delightfully narrow : 
the sun could not enter, but a column of air could: and I was regaled 
by the grateful scent of oranges and lemons in the adjoining ware- 
houses. Let us hear no more of broiling in town. From that time 
forth I have always set down my cause as a London Remanet.—The 
fact is, that Mrs. M‘'T'angle has let me into her confidence, knowing 
that i never publish. I met her, of all places in the world, in a pri- 
vate box at the Adelphi Theatre, witnessing the representation of 
Long ‘Tom Coflin, by Mr. T. P. Cooke; anda very clever representa- 
tion it is. ‘ You never come near us now,” ejaculated Mrs. M‘Tangle 
in one of her most mellifluent moods. Knowing that I was past pray- 
ing for in the matrimonial line, I felt puzzled to account for this sudden 
predilection. However, it was settled that I should dine with her on 
the Wednesday following, when I accordingly met three or four young 
men —a great deal too young for me, but by no means too 
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young for the Mesdemoiselles M‘Tangle. We had the usual lures, 
Tom Gisborne, who had made a good deal of money by Mexican Scrip, 
was asked by Miss M‘Tangle if he would not have some love sauce 
with his muffin pudding. “George Juniper, a rising wine and brandy 
merchant, sang after dinner, “ My spirits are mounting, my heart’s full 
of glee,” (Cause and ofieet in one line,) which Jane Mé Tangle pro- 
nounced to be the best song she ever heard in her life; and Sarah, the 
youngest, undismayed by ~~ former f: tilure i in **Con un Aria,” consent- 
ed to take the first in the “ Witches Glee,’ * composed by King, if Mr. 
Parsons (son and heir of Sir Peregrine Witten’ would take the second. 
I found, by comparing little circumstances together, that they had been 
conning it over for weeks: and I now discovered the secret of Mrs. 
M! Tangle’ s adoration of me at the Adelphi Theatre: [ had observed 
Jane w hisperi ing her mother between the acts significantly, and had over- 
heard the words “ Singsa base.” 1 thought at the moment that this was 
meant to apply to Long om Coffin, but I now found that I was the 
hero of the side-specch, “and that L had been complimented with a kniie 
and fork in Russcell- place, in order to grumble out, * When the Hurly 
burly’s done.” Being in the main a good-natured man when nothing 
occurs to vex me, 1 made no obje ction, and away we started with 
“When shall we three meet again,” as loud as if nothing had hi: appened, 
After this, T left the three cirls tumbling over their music-books in 
quest of “ O Patria ingr ita!” “You will find it among the loose 
sones,” said Jane to Sarah, where, it occurred to me, it had no busi- 
ness to be. It farther occurred to me, that my base being ended, and 
there being three girls and three young men, exclusive of the author, 
I was one too many. Accordingly kind Mrs. M*VTangle called me into 
the adjoining drawing-room, to get me out of harm’s way: and I left 
the half dozen young ones pinned two and two, as young ones should, 
looking over operas, and hoping that Velluti was not going to leave us. 
Mrs. M‘Tangle now let me a little into her plan. I took my seat 
by her on the sofa; and, while a crimson ottoman propped her feet, 
she opened after the following fashion :—* This is the third year of my 
continuance in town during the summer, “After a pretty regular run of 
the watering-places, I found them all, from July to September, over- 
stocked with other people’s daughters, possessed of greater personal 
attractions than mine. One warm morning I was conning the matter 
over with Mr. M*T'angle, at Donaldson’s Library, when it suddenly 
occurred to me, that London in the autumn, from the absence of com- 
petitors, would give the girls a reasonable chance. I mentioned the 
matter to Mr: M‘ Tangle, who caught at the idea with alacrity. Poor 
man! he never liked the sea-side. The sun put out his eyes ; and the 
absence of his ledger and day-book gave him the yellow jaundice. 
We accordingly resolved to adhere to Russell- place, Fitzroy- -square, 
through good and evil report, from year’s end to year’s end. The 
scheme has, L am glad to say, hitherto succe ‘eded. Young men are 
delighted ils a diame invitation in Se ‘pte mber and October ; and when 


you once have them, you keep them.”—“ ‘True,” sumecuell I, “but 
what species of young men? People of fashion are killing game a 
hundred miles off.”—-‘‘ People of fashion! people of fiddlestick !” 


retorted Mrs. M‘ Tangle, ‘‘ { have no taste for the Lord Charleses and 
Lord Johns. Give me income. There is aconsiderable portion of good 
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marriageable material in the Excise and Customs, and about the Royaj 
Exchange. People occupied there must be in town during a great part 
of the autumnal season. I have procured two sons-in-law already 


who came hither a courting, with their legs pendent from the top of 


the Tallyho Paddington coach. On their descent, they had only to 
cross litzroy-square, and here they were. You may rely upon it, Sir 
the true way of attaching socicty is to give people dinners when nobody 
else will.”"—* I highly approve of your plan, Madam,” answered {, 
rising to take my leave. ‘“ I will recommend its adoption to Alder. 
man Hungerford, now on his travels in Greece in quest of’ Liberty 
and the picturesque. He has seven marriageable daughters. Our 
young countrymen are flocking to Athens in shoals—a dinner party in 
the Acropolis will infallibly do the business.” 





THE TOR HILL.* 


Tis novel is, as we anticipated, superior to Brambletye House ; not 
in the absence of positive faults, but in the exhibition of higher beau- 
ties. Both works have imperfections, which are manifest on the most 
cursory perusal; but both are redeemed by felicitous traits of charac- 
ter, gleams of feeling and humour, and abundant brilliancy of descrip- 
tion. In the work before us, as in its predecessor, there are occasional 
failures, arising from a desire to produce violent effects ; but the 
interest is more condensed and sustained; the incidents are thrown 
into greater masses ; and there Is a unity of design and general con- 
sistency of execution, which, in the earlier romance, were wanting. 
Brambletye House was too much a succession of scenes—always ani- 
mated indeed, and always fascinating; but somewhat too slenderly 
connected with each other; so that, although peculiarly amusing in 
perusal, the work did not leave behind an impression of power nearly 
equal to that actually exerted. In “ The Tor Hill,” our author has 
done himself mvre justice; he has reduced the number of his figures, 
to render them more distinct and palpable; and has completed a 
picture of more definite outline, and more solemn and decided 
colouring. 

The period of history, into the heart of which we are introduced, is 
rich in the materials of romance. It is a portion of the reign of Henry 
the Eighth, commencing a little before the Reformation, and extend- 
ing beyond that great event, by which the slumbering intellect of 
England was roused into action. The momentous changes of the 
political world at the time are not, indeed, presented in the fore- 
ground ; the immediate objects of our interest are of a personal and 
domestic cast; but we hear the roar in the distance, and catch an oc- 
casional glimpse of the struggling passions and terrific actions of the 
public sphere through the vista of individual fortunes. One splen- 
did picture we have of the more than kingly state of Wolsey ; and 
some vivid glances at his atrocious master; but the energy of the 
Cardinal is rather shown in its results than its circumstances, and the 
crimes of the sovereign are touched only with indignant brevity. In 











* «The Tor fill. By the Author of ‘ Brambletye House,’ ¢ Gaieties and 
Gravities,’ &c.”" 3 vols. 
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the picture, however, to which we allude, we see before us, moving 
about with all the distinctness of reality, the magnificent cardinal him- 
self; the luxurious monarch; Anna Boleyn in the young pride of her 

loveliness ; and the melancholy and ill-used queen, Catherine of Arra- 
on. Had we been existing at the time, and present on the spot, we 
could hardly have witnessed the manoeuvres of these famous indivi- 
duals more completely than we have been enabled to do by the necro- 
mancy of the novelist, who has evoked their departed figures, and 
commanded them to stay till we have gazed our fill, and to act over 
again the scenes which have been buried under the weight of three 
hundred years! There is Henry gloating at the fresh court-beauty, 

who, little thinking she was about to marry her murderer, is bridling 
and exulting under his amorous glances; while the poor faded queen, 
by engaging her rival at a game of cards, is contriving to expose to 
the notice of the king one or two trifling blemishes in her person. 

The foreground of the novel is occupied by two objects, each noble 
in its kind, and both, with strict adherence to local truth, brought into 
a single scene :—the proud Castle of the ‘Tor, cresting the dark and 
lofty eminence, and bespeaking the iron power and reckless disposition 
of its master; and the vlorious Abbey of Glastonbury, fairest image of 
mild ecclesii sstical ori andeur , with its rich and lovely domains, soon to be 
laid waste by the armofthe spoiler. Here is a fine opportunity for a con- 
trasted picture, of which the author has generally made full use; though 
he is evidently more at home in the valley than on the mountain. His 
scenes in the castle are well conceived, and adorned with the results of 
much antiquarian study ; but there is an effort apparent in the execu- 
tion; while the author luxuriates, with evident delight, among the 
gentle pastures of the abbey ; breathes a tender atmosphere of sentiment 
over its venerable towers; and makes us listen, subdued with him, to 
the divine harmonies which echo through its aisles. 

To detail the plot of a novel, which will shortly be in every body’s 
hands, is one of the worst abuses of the critical function; for the abs- 
tract itself is necessarily dry, and yet it spoils the original for the 
reader. We shall, therefore, avoid the dull anticipation of a pleasing 
reality, and devote the little room we have to spare to a few remarks 
on the chief characters by whom the action of the work is sustained, and 
the leading peculiarities of thought and feeling which it developes. 

The first personage introduced to our notice is Sir Giles ee 
ford, Governor of one of the gates of Calais—a spirited sketch of : 
stout-hearted and most obstinate knight —who is mortally wounded i 
the cheek by an arrow while leading a band of marauders into the French 
frontier to avenge the fate of a number of their associates who had been 
surrounded and cut to pieces. ‘There is a painful vividness in the de- 
scription of the alternate butcheries, which we attribute to a shrinking 
dislike of warfare, inducing the author to slight its ‘‘ pride, pomp, and 
circumstance,” and to dwell on its physical and unalleviated horrors. 
Hence the scene changes to Somersetshire, where Dudley, the nephew 
of Sir Giles, seeks the ''or House, his uncle’s mansion, to fulfil the 
dying wishes of his late protector. Here, alter a romantic journey, 
and some marvellous adventures among the Mendip Hills, we become 
guests at the alehouse of Sib Fawcett, “ The Tables,” in the good city of 
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Wells ; find ourselves seated among the jovial groups ; make acguajn:. 
ance with a capital friar; and quaff ale of centuries ago with a true pe. 
lish. Soon the great scene opens; and we visit, by turns, the King of 


the Hills, Sir Lione! Fitz n2urice. and the Oiarrie ss Abbor, called r Phe 


King of the Valley.” Sir Lionel is a kind of § Sir Gides Overreach. 9 
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nie deine . p (a » ine sane } eee oe : 
to suffer martyrdom tor the Protestant taith, which he has eagerly e Tle 
braced act Oo: these ver nicture ne of hi kind, but neit 
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troduction on his terrace girecting the lightning With tS FOa, throucg 
all his sho King exploits, to excite much emotion. -€Cil Hur vertord. 
° ‘ , 
av’ain, is too efleminaté 3na too conscious; his own theo;©ries i huma- 
nity, mingled with selt-c yogratulation that he is *crazv Cecil. are 
oan scl mr? « mst iB — — a = . 
tnntastical, though esoquent,; ana Gis expression Of joy On learn? of 
] | , } } ° . t , a > > ‘ ‘ 
his tather's death, because he has a veuecral noton that the dead are 
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toms, and subjecting film to grat litous cruelties, is altogether revolt iv. 
One's mind turns trom such a spectacle of oppression exercised on 
weakne $s. and seeks relief from the atrocity Oo: the circumsta ances wale t ir 
want of truth. Far more pathetic is the character of Lady Fitzmaurice, 
a notable Lousewite, taking pleasure in the minutest economies of her 
household, but devotedly attached to her estranged and ici hus- 
band—waiting on him with love, which nothing can weary, In the fond 
hope of saving him trom destruction : and, at iast, sacriliciny reputatiog, 
and even conscience, to avert his fate. 

The guitar scene, in which this amiable creature acts the principal 
part, strikes us as being as fine as any thins we recollect in prose fiction. 
Sh: ak speare himse If might have read it with emotion: there is a combina- 


+ 


tion in it of simplicity, pathos, and even of something ludicrous (tor these 
qualities do not unfrequently jend strength to each other, even in real 
life,) which altogether are irresistible, and which sink deep into the 
heart, there to remain like an uadyinz portion of its very experience. 
Sir Lionel’s daughter Beatrice is a grand and commanding beauty, some- 
what repulsive at first, but softening as the tale procee eds ; - and drawa 
throughout with great vigour. There 1s also a fine graphic picture ot ‘a 
family governed atte r the old-fashioned model of regularity aud severity 
—made out with a!most the apparent truth of Crabbe's poetry. But the 
most pleasin z scenes, after all, are those in the domains of the Abbey, m 
which the feelings of antiquity, and of the bounteous exuberance of na- 
ture, are so felicitously blended. 

Although the author of this novel possesses considerable dramatic 
power, it is easy to trace in this work the peculiar tastes and senti- 
ments which he cherishes. It is obvious that he has litdle admiration 


for that which is usually considered as heroic ; and an aliost Quaker- 
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bauchery without the slightest reason: and his Dudlev, in the work 
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before us, @ mere brave coxcomb, who actually convevs an infamous 
. , > , ? *. = 7 
proposal trom the King to the woman whom he loves. In thes« parti- 
, ‘ : : : ; - » t . 
eulars, however, our novelist is kept in countenance by Fielding. I 
; 
“ecil, the author has ame oe to draw a pertectiv amiable youth: but 
. * — 
there 1s something too teminine inthe delineation. This reverence for 
> ‘ ’ , . , , . 
female excellence gives, on the other hand, 2 peculiar charm to ail his 
. , > . =e } , } ' 
women, Who are 43 delicate, fervid, and trueeicarted, as iis heuter 
. , 
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We oucbt not t uit to mention that ce of hearticss rattlers, Sir 
John Dudiey, whose love of court promotion l foreign dainties is ex- 

si 1 ? ? . 

ceeded by nothing but his passionate admiration of the excellenctes ot 
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CHEAP CELEBRITY: BIOGRAPHICAL MEMOIR OF THE LATE 


ACKERSTONE BOWERSCOURT FIP. 
TuHereE is not a remote village in the empire which has not, time 
immemorial, possessed an eighth wo ider of the world, either in its 


curate or its apothec arV This fact is a amply atte sted } OY any one on 


what may now be termed the oid-Aiahmead Mavazines. Togethe 

with the charade, the tale interminably “ continued,” the song * ei 

by an eminent hand,” the never-failing view of a country church, s 

Scratchy and wiry that it sets one’s teeth on ede we look at it: its 

arithmetical puzzles, queries trom ignorant correspondents, and new 

patterns for rufHes ; each succeeding month inflicted a seunetnatidis by 
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| 
vy some Constant Reader, or Sincere Admirer, of “a Biographical re 
a Sketch of the late Rev. » or “A Life of the late ingenious Mr. —— is 
4 (a favourite epithet in those days,) persons whose very existence was cc 
G! till then a profound secret to all that unfortunate portion of the world w 
g not immediately within hearing of those celebrated persons’ parish yi 
bells. For a long series of years, so regular was the appearance of a 
monthly record of the extinction of some village prodigy, that at LE 
length tt amounted to an absolute certainty ; and, together with a solo al 
on the oboe by Mr. Parke in every new overture, and an event of too in 
solemn a nature to be more than alluded to in these pages, formed a sh 
triad of the only circumstances of which it could be positively pre- fil 
dicated —* That must occur.” ‘Then was celebrity acquired upon very no 
moderate terms; and a month’s immortality in the columns of any one sh 
of the periodicals might be had for asking. Great geniuses were so cit 
abundant that they regularly died at the rate of twelve a year for each wl 
of the magazines; and it Is not a little to the glory of that time, that aft 
each of these geniuses respectively was the greatest genius in Europe. na 
The curate was the biographer of the apothecary, or the apothecary of yo 
the curate; and it is not to be wondered at, that the most eminent man the 
of his village should be considered, by the little world around hin, as lat 
the most eminent man in the universe; nor that they, in the simplicity nat 
+ of their hearts, should deem the history of his life and achievements ing 
iy worthy of being handed down to posterity. Let us substitute a city 
i or a kingdom for the village, and transform our curate into a poct, a va 
painter, or a general, and we shall find that the same error, upon a wa 
larger scale, is committed every day. But when we consider the pre- the 
sent improved state of our periodical literature, and the exevbitant de- as 
mands made by the public upon their purveyors of intellectual reere- que 
ation, it cannot but be-a motive of astonishment to us to remember say 
that, for nearly the whole of the eighteenth century, that most en- mo 
lightened of all possible centuries, there existed in the metropolis W) 
itself a numerous class of readers, who were content with such mate- Ho 
rials as those provided for them, and desired nothing better or more J 
mteresting than a memoir of some supereminently unknown—even for intr 
their “leading article !”’ Cur 
But however beneficial, in all essential respects, may be the vast gar 
improvement, which has been so rapidly accomplished, in both the con 
matter and manner of the periodicals, it has, nevertheless, like most Pe: 
improvements, inflicted a serious injury upon a considerable number of ferc 
considerable men: the “ingenious writers,’ ‘ intelligent correspond- ber: 
ents,” and “amusing querists,” who figured with great éc/dé in the dec 
magazines of twenty or thirty years ago. ‘These it has degraded from cou 
their “ hich estate. * It has dimmed the brightness of those stars, which pow 
were wont to enlighten the hemisphere of the * Polite Miscellany, | ture 
and the “ ‘Town and Country.” The mental appetite of read lers has tal 1 
been so strongly excited by hich relishes, that it has lost its taste for tion 
such plain homely food as “* Description of the Parish Chureh of ledg 
Little Winklebury in Somersetshire.” Even so piquant a treat as his 
*« My first is a fruit-tree, my seconda bird ; pigt 
Pray put these together, and teil me my third ;”— rate 
se . dise 
even that might fail to stimulate the sense of a fastidious epicure of ft 


1826; and, indeed, it may admit of doubt whether he would be inte- 
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rested in the information that ‘* The answer to the charade m our Jase 
is fryeng-pan;” or would take the slightest pains to inform that able 
correspondent ‘ Inquirer,” whether Shooter’s Lill ought to be written 
with a double o or with w; he having ascertained, that about forty 
years ago a robber of the name of Shuter was taken on the very spot!! 

Ah! those were the days for the easy acquirement of literary fame ! 
Every one must remember Dick Dunderpate, who used to swagger 
about town (ay, and was pointed at too,) as the celebrated note of 
interrogation, the ? of the “ Town and Country.”’ Dick, by dint of 
sheer ignorance, was a fortune to that interesting work; for he half 
filled its pages with his supplications for information. As he knew 
nothing, and was anxious to learn, his queries one month, and the 
showers of answers to them the next, were of themselves nearly sufh- 
cient to filla number. But Dick’s Cheval de bataille,” the query by 
which his reputation was fully established, and upon which it ever 
after rested, was the following :—‘* ‘To the Editor, Xe. Sir,—As the 
natives of Holland are called Dutchmen, I shall be obliged to any of 
your numerous and ingenious readers to inform me whether, through 
the medium of your Aighly-interesting, deeply-instructive, wedely-circu- 
lated, and /ung-established Magazine, it would be proper to call the 
natives of New Holland New Dutchmen, and remain, Sir, your adimir- 
ing correspondent, ?” 

No sooner was this erudite question proposed, than les savans of the 
“ Town and Country” went to work ; and the result of their cogitations 
was a string of fifty-seven answers in the suceecding number: one of 
the bunch (of which, as of the above, the style is preserved) will serve 
as a specimen :—“'l’o the Editor. Sir,—In answer to the ingenious 
question of your valuable correspondent, ?, IL beg to inform him I cannot 
say: but by parity of reasoning, in New South /lales, would it be 
most correct to term the natives New South IWWe/shmen, or New South 
Whalers? Ifthe latter, I should think they ought to be called New 
Hollanders, under correction, and I remain A Constanr Reaper.” 

Another of the worthies of that time was Tom Pippin, who modestly 
intrenched himself behind the signature of Philo-Botanico-Horti- 
Curiosiensis. //is path to fame led through all the market and flower- 
gardens within ten miles of London; and his literary effusions were 
confined to descriptions of the monstrosities of the vegetable world. 
Peaches as large as pumpkins; a cabbage overshadowing a circum- 
ference of twenty-two feet three inches and a quarter; a green goose- 
berry, alike regardless of the laws of subordination and the rules of 
decorum, emulating a cat’s-head apple in bulk, and (like a common- 
councilman at a turtle-feast) mercilessly experimenting on the elastic 
power of its own skin ; and apple-trees detected in the fact of prema- 
turely popping on their white wigs of blossom, were sure of an immor- 
tal record from his eloquent pen. But, compared with the contribu- 
tions offered to him as tribute to the celebrity of his name, and acknow- 


ledoment of his exalted superiority in his peculiar walk, the result of 
For every gigantic plum or 


his own actual researches was trifling. 
. . = F r ‘ay “oq? " ‘ P 
pigmy pumpkin really seen by himself, he was “ favoured” with accu- 
rate descriptions of fifty other wonders and curiosities in the same way, 
discovered by his ‘sincere admirers” in different parts of the king- 
dom; so that his monthly additions to this valuable department of 
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literature were, for many years, uninterrupted and unfailing. Ye. 
although upon the strength of this, his literary fame, Tom Pippin was 
considered “a very peetty fellow in his day,” it may be doubted who. 
ther he would be equally admired now; the more so since the subjects 
upon which his talent and genius were especi: ally occupied, are relin- 
quished by the higher peri dicals in favour of the Morning Papers, which 
derive considerable benefit from them during the recess of Parliament 
when they serve to tll up their chinks and corners. 

A third, Jack Jumble, was a truly original genius. He opened a new 
road to literary renown, and his noble daring was rewarded by the 
enrolment of his name in the same list with those of his great contems 
poraries. [le was a perfect lion for the time. He it was who first 


discovered the existence of a modern Methuselah in the persons of 


eighteen men, all residing in the same town, whose united ages, incre- 
dible as it might appear, amounted to 1072 years! Old Parr, who 
lived a good hundred and sixty years to his own individual share, and 
who, till the period of this important discovery, had drawn large dratts 
upon men’s wonder, was now thrown completely into shade. Lis 
hundred and sixty years were considered as the mere infancy of life, 
and nothing was talked of but the eighteen men of one thousand and 
seventy-two years of ave! ‘This sublime discovery produced amongst 
the magazine-readers a positive sensation. Jumble’s popularity in- 
creased to such an extent, that not only was his presence at all the 
literary conversaziones indispensable, but he was engaged by two of 
the leading periodicals to prosecute his researches after similar extra- 
ordinary facts. Jack was indefatigable in his laborious task ; but ‘ the 
labour we delight in physics pain ;” and he has been known to furnish, 
ina single month, well-authenticated accounts of as many as seven of 
these Joint-stock Longevity Companies. But what in the world is per- 
manent! ‘This department of literature also is now confided to the fos- 
tering care of the Daily Papers: yet let it not be forgotten by those 
who, disdaining the restriction of six-score and ten, are determined to 
tell their ages by centuries instead of years, that it is to the genius of 
Jack Jumble the ry are indebted for the means of attaining so desirable 
anend. Common as Is now the practice, he it was who first promul- 
gated the secret, that by the simple exercise of the social faculty, by 
making conimon stock of their years, a friendly party might set time at 
defiance, and boast an age sinking the giants of old into insiguificance. 
But the most remarkabie person of that time was the subject of 
the following memoir. It was originally intended for publication 
in that popular miscellany, “The Muses’ Bower ;” but its appearance 
therein was prevented by a calamitous event: nothing less than the 
sudden discontinuance of the popular miscellany itself. The fortunate 
circumstance of ‘the original MS. having recently been discovered” 
would of itself be a suflicient reason for committing it to the press; 
hut it may claim such honour on more legitimate grounds : it affords a 
fair specimen at once of the sort of persons then destined to immor- 
tality ; of the right and title to obtain it then considered to be good 
and sufficient : ; and of the biographical aid by which the important ob- 
ject was to be accomplished. Just premising that the most prominent 
merit of the biorrapher is an extraordinary clearness 01 “style, resulting, 
from, what Mrs. Mal: aprop would call, a © nice det rangement” of mem- 
bers ; we proceed to 
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A Biographical Memoir of Ackrerstone Bowrrscourt Fir ; 
commonly called PitNomenon Fir. 


We this month present our readers with a beautiful copper-plate 
yortrait of the late lamented A.B. Pip, Esq. carefully engraved by 
that justly-famous artist Mr. Serape, who did the so much admired 


head, without any hair, of the Marquis of Granby, on the same leat 


with an accurate representation of the yew-trec, ingeniously clipped 
into the shape of a judge’s wig, as seen in Nettlesworth church-yard, 
which ornamentcd our last number, together with an account thereof, 
after an original drawing in the posscssion of his family, done by an 
eminent limner. 

The subject of the present memoir, which is written by one who 
lived on terms of the strictest friendship with him, and can bear testi- 
mony to his extraordinary worth and genius, for upwards of forty 
years, in the same village, whose departure toa better place he de- 


plores, was the second son of the late Rev. Coram Fip, and one of 


seventeen children, many years curate of the parish of Little Ped- 
dlington, in the county of Northampton, and Judith, daughter of Robert 
Pugden, his wife, formerly an eminent attorney of that place. Roger, 
the eldest son—| Here we have five pages of information concerning 
the other sixteen children, their wives and offspring ; circumstantially 
detailing where the dead of the number are buried, and how and 
where the survivors are settled. | 

Shortly after the death of his mother {an affecting narration of the 
manner of her death by a scarlet-fever, with the customary tribute to 
her exemplary patience, and the usual “ universally regretted,” Xe. 
form « portion of the suppressed matter | he was sent to the free gram- 
mar-school at ——, under the superintendence of the learned Morgan 

Sandyforth, D.D. when he was only nine years old; and there it was 
the present writer formed the impe rishable fric ndship which only ter- 
minated with his life; little imagining, such is the course of sublu- 
nary things! his hi mil was destine cd to trace these lines whilst he was 
peace fully sleeping in the grave. 


When little more than sixteen, he was recalled to the paternal roof 


by his father ; and shortly after, being thrown from his horse, which 
was blind, a circumstance deeply de loved by his pationiane rs, who 
shed torrents of unfeigned tears, his death was the consequence, 
This event made a deep impression upon the mind of young Acker- 
stone ; and no sooner were his mortal remains deposited in the earth, 
than he determined to travel ; and an opportunity ‘occurred ev rery way 
to his wishes, from the fortunate residence of Lord S , whose 





eldest son was preparing to make the grand tour, within half'a mile of 


the village. An application was m: ide to his Lordship to serve as 
private tutor ; and his slender wardrobe, being then only seventeen 
years of age, and swelling high with hope, carefully packed in a_port- 
manteau, was ready for de ‘parture at a moment’s notice. But a more 
fortunate rival being selected, with that practical philosophy which 
distinguished him through life, he gazed on the departing vehicle with 
four horses, and the young lordling and his companion inside, while 
the animals were smarting under the im pelling lashes of the postillions, 
without shedding a tear, or uttering onc word of complaint. 
Disappointed in this hope, the youthful Fip being left to the guid- 
ance of his own will, by the death of his father, in his sixty-ninth year, 
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at that tender age when the passions run riot unless controlled by a 
parent's authority, and exposed to all the temptations of a place like 
Little Peddlington, where a company of first-rate comedians were at 
that time performing, it being the annual fair, he burned with desire 
to witness the performance of Shakspeare’s immortal play of Othello 
for the first time. In this he was gratified ; and the never-to-be-for- 
gotten Mac Fergus acted the part of Othello, surnamed the Flying 
Highl: under, being born in the highlands of Scotland, in consequence 
of his astonishing feats on the slack: -rope. The writer of this was his 
companion on that occasion; and never shall he forget that impression 
made on his mind, when the cruel Moor seizing a “bolster, filled with 
jealousy and rage, put his wife to a cruel death, which time could 
never eradicate. He heard him speak of this first performance he ever 
witnessed, forty years afterwards, with rapture, in the course of which 
was introduced a troop of horse. His taste for the drama thus formed, 
he became its constant patron, and regularly attended the annual ex- 
hibitions of the great Saunders, the successor ef Mac Fergus, whose 
neck, falling from the slack rope, was dislocated, in the midst of the 
deafening acclamations of an admiring multitude, of which he died! 
Yet, such is the force of early recollections, he was always the god of 
his idolatry as a tragic actor ; although the celebrated Richardson, the 
proprietor of the learned pig, whose excellence in the part of Othello 
was unquestionable, often had the honour of acting in his presence. 
But to return. Fis all-powerful mind was not to be diverted by fri 
volous pursuits from more important duties. 

{Ilere follows an account of his becoming usher, and, subsequently, 
master of the village school of Little Peddlington. } 

It is a remarkable coincidence and worthy of record, that in the 
very same year, at the age of thirty-three, the great W iHiam Pitt being 
really no more than twenty-one at his elevation to the post of prime mi- 
nister, he was also appointed to the dignified situation of head-master of 
the school of Little Peddlington, the sole object of his ambition. Here, 
although party politics ran high at that time, ma gentle stream of 
lettered ease, he forbore to express his opinions; leaving it to fanatics 
and demagogues to disturb society with their interested and dangerous 
disputes, tor the benefit of mankind in a nobler sense. 

His first remarkable work, being now resolved to devote the hours of 
relaxation, after the arduous care of the daily seminary, to literature, 
antiquities, the fine arts, \c., was an essay called, by way of dialogue, 
* Virtue versus Vice,” most ingeniously, in the shape of two sisters, 
making them argue pro and con, the one as lovely as the other was 
deformed, till Vice retires in confusion, having no more to say, with 
that originality of conception which has seldom been equalled, never 
surpassed. 

Shortly after, the parish stocks being out of repair, for the punish- 
ment of offenders, and the cage also, and many petty offences being 
hourly committed by them, and the parish refusing funds to aid them ; 
with his accustomed zeal, he determined to call the attention of the 
world at large to the subject, as a protection of the inhabitants of Little 
Peddlington, against such notorious offenders as they were. He there- 
fore drew up an able petition to both Houses of Parliament, clearly 
demonstrating that they were both greatly in need of repair, and pray- 
ng that they would erder the cage and the stocks to be kept in pro- 
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wr order, tor their correction in the outset of their carcer of crime, 
which might save many of them from an untimely end. The parish- 
officers, alarined at this bold measure, instantly did repair both the cage 
and the stocks, and put them in proper order, to prevent exposure, and 
those edifices will stand as immortal evidences of his public spirit to 
the latest posterity. 

Next followed, in rapid succession, his Account of our parish-church, 
which he sent to London, which will be found in the thirty-ninth volume 
of this invaluable miscellany, and a drawing of the same, taken from 
the late Mr. Edwards's tomb-stone, which he made with his own hand. 
An account of the tremendous hailstorm in the same work, on the 19th 
January, 1799, which broke nineteen panes of glass in his school-room. 
Description of the curiously carved pump-handle, and other antiquities 
of Little Peddlington, with an inquiry into the origin of its name. (Ditto) 
&e. &c. &e. &c. works of equal value and importance, showing the 
variety and extent of his learning and genius. Butan event was soon to 
occur—{ Three pages in the usual strain about “ acute suffering,” “ ex- 
emplary patience,” &c.}—At exactly seven minutes past seven, on the 
seventh of December, he expired without a groan, a coincidence which 
cannot be too deepiy impressed on the mind of the reader as exempli- 
fying the inscrutable ways, &c. 

Tike the daring eagle which soars beyond the reach of common men, 
thus did Fip expand his wings in every walk of literature and science ; 
and as was his excellence, so was his modesty, ‘‘a flambeau to his 
merit.” ‘To sum up all: like the Admirable Crichton, whether we 
consider the variety or the extent of his acquirements, he was not only 
the adiniration and the ornament of Little Peddlington, his native place, 
which witnessed the whole of his glorious career, where he also fondly 
died in the arms of him who now traces these lines, and whose ho- 
noured remains are deposited near the great cypress at the north-east 
corner of the church-yard: but like him, too, he must ever be the 
glory of his country, the wonder of posterity, and an unceasing theme 
of admiration to the readers of this miscellany to which he was so valu- 
able a contributor, and which continues to be published monthly at 
the Newton's head, No. 77, Fetter-lane, price as usual one-and-six- 
pence! P.* 





TIMES SONG. 


O’er the level plain where mountains greet me as I go, 

O’er the desert waste where fountains at my bidding flow, 

On the boundless beam by day, on the cloud by night, 

I am rushing hence away! Who will chain my flight? 

War his weary watch was keeping ;—I have crush’d his spear: 
Grief within her bower was weeping ;—I have dried her tear: 
Pleasure caught a minute’s hold ;—then I hurried by, 

Leaving all her banquet cold, and her goblet dry. 

Power had won a throne of clory ;—where is now his fame ? 
Genius said,—* I] live in story ;’—who hath heard his name? 
Love, beneath a myrtle bough, whisper’d,—** Why so fast?” 
And the roses on his brow wither’d as I past. 

I have heard the heifer lowing o’er the wild wave’s bed; 

J have seen the billow flowing where the cattle fed ; 

Where began my wanderings ?--Memory will not say! 
Where will rest my weary wings ?—Science turns away ! 
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SKETCHES OF PARISTAN SOCIETY, POLITICS, & LITERATURE 
Paris, Octoler 18, 1s 0, 


> . 

Ir must be confessed that whatever spirit is now worth any thing in pane 
ture, is a spirit of opposition. M.de Chateaubriand vents his conte mpt upou 
the Government neither more nor less than M. de la Vigne or M. int 


Collait. Never, perhaps, were so acute and intelligent a people as the French, 


ruled by so silly a Government. As a proof of this, I shall not enter into » 
detail of circumstances, which would not, perhaps, be easily understood by 
foreigners: LT will merely give you the following tact. There is a theatre on 
the Boulevards of Paris similar to your Cobourg T heatrein London. At this 
theatre there was recently announced a piece entitled “ Le Pauvre de Hote! 
Dieu.’ The great hospital called PHotel Dieu being situated on the Place 
cde Notre Dame, where the action of the melodrame was supposed to take 
place, it was necessary that one of the scenes should represent the church, 
with its fine Gothic portico and two towers ; but our pious -egeiongees Was 
shocked at the idea of the holy edifice being represented on the stage, a place 
excommunicated by the Gallican church. "The dramatic censorship info rmed 
the managers of the Theatre de la Gaieté that they could only be permitted, at 
the very most, to represent aside view of Notre Dame. The managers, 
though not a little astonished at this singular communication, nevertheless 
directed their scene-painter to prepare a different view of the Cathedral of Paris, 
The painter, obedient to the orders of the censor, produced a new secne, 
exhibiting only one wing and one of the towers of Notre Dame. ms leneth 
came the night fixed for the first performance of the “ Pauvre de l’Haiel 
Dieu.” But just as the curtain was about to rise, a gendarme arrived at full 
gallop with a fresh order from the prefect of police, intimating that not even 
a side view of the church of Notre Dame must be profanely represented ina 
theatre. “The managers were consequently obliged to make use of one ot 
their old scenes ; and the performers of the Theatre de la Gaic ‘té, not being 
restrained by any etiquette, related the above anecdote, which in a few days 
was publicly circulated through Paris. Ouly imagine “what may be done rT 
the provinces when such absurdities are committed | in Paris, in the face of six 
free journals. But pray observe the machinery, if 1 may so express myself, 
in which this singular order bad its origin, The censor and the clerks ‘who 
wrote it felt its absurdity as much as the public did, and were the first to 
laugh atitin private. But what care they how much the Bourbon govern- 
ment is degraded by such measures? ‘The censor and the clerks are we Haw are 
that their ‘advance ment will be the more rapid, in proportion as their orders 
are extravagant and ridiculous. The follies which now daily take place in 
France will be noted down by history as characteristic of the age ; but the fact 
is, that the greatest follies are committed by persons who leu; gh at thein. 
A gentleman whom | met yesterday evening at the Opera, and who had 
just arrived from ‘Toulouse, informed me that throughout all the south of 
France, that is to say, in the districts situated between Bordeaux, ‘Toulouse, 
and Marseilles, the curés have usurped the duties of the mayors, the latter 
being in effect reduced tothe rank of clerk to the former, Tine mayors, who 
are petits Lourgeois, extremely prudent and timid, and perfectly ignorant of 
any thing belonging to the Constitutional system, t take especial care not t  Fesist 
their curés. This state of things has given rise to a circumstance not less 
curious, though of a more me lancholy description, than the scene of the 
‘Théatre de la Gaieté. You must recollect in England the affair of the cure 
Mingrat: I have already alluded to it in my former letters. No event of the 
kind ever excited so much interest in France, and it furnished a subject for 
one of the productions of Paul Louis Courier. Mingrat, after the murder of 
his victim, fled to Piemont; and the King of Sardinia, who, in 1816, ordered 
Didier to be arrested in his dominions “for treason, issued an order for the 
apprehension of the murderer Mingrat. In spite of a great deal of intrigu: Ing 
on the part of his bishop, the Cour Royale of Grenoble condemned Mingrat 
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to death in contumacy. MM. Genin, a merchant, and the brother of the 
unfortunate woman, wrote a book in which he relates in emphatic language 
the tragical fate of lis sister. The object of the book was to induce the 
French ministry to require the King of Sardinia to deliver up Mingrat: a 
measure which would be perfectly legal, since he had been condemned by 
the Cour Royale of Grenoble. The book has, however, not only failed in its 
object of procuring the arrest of the murderer, but it has occasioned the im- 
purge ofthe oe" of the victim, M.Genin, who was publishing his 
hook near Vaience, i n Dauphing, at the distance of tifteen or twenty leagues 
from the place where the crime was committed, has been arrested, together 
with his wife. According to the declaration of Madame Genin, which has 
been fully confirmed by its insertion tn the Gazette des Tribananx, some 
riests entered her place of confinement, and threatened her in the moet hor- 
rible way. “The signal betag thus given, M. Genin will be persecuted by all 
the inferior authorities of his departune nt. Tle is a merchant, and his eredit 
will sutters for many persons, finding he is obnoxious to the Government, 
will decline having any dealings with him. Thus he is probably a rained 
man. Ile has only one way leftto save himself, which is to come and fix his 
abode in Paris. Here the dread of six journals, the cxistence of which con- 
stitutes all we possess of freedom of the press, furnishes M. de Villele with 
pretence for resisting the unjust measures to which the aver party w pate 
urge hia, 

A great deal is said about a plan for a law against the freedom of the press, 
which is to be brought forward ia Febru: ary. ‘The session of our chambers 
will commence on the 23d of January 1827. ‘The devout party has consent- 
ed to the non-restoration of the censorship, in re tut ‘a for the prohibition of 
yublishing new editions of Voltaire and Rousseau. Phe number of volumes of 
Voltaire’s and Rousseau’s Works which have been printed since 1817, amounts 
to several millions. [fit were possible toaugment the popularity of these two 
writers, the prohibition of repub lishing their works would be hk ely todo so. 
French vanity always piques itself on doing that which is prohibited ; and 
besides, nothing is more easy than to obtain from a friend the loan of the 
Works of Voltaire and Roussean. ‘These two writers have acquired in France 
a degree of political importance which no author ever obtained in England. It 
is curious to observe the striking diflerences between the two most civilized 
nations in the world. I ees ofien thought that in France we know a ereat 
deal more about England, than the English know of us. The reason ts plain. 
You English are all very Bren occupied, because you attend to your own 
business yoursely es, while the peculiarity of our Government is, that it aflords 
itssubjects an immense deal of leisure-time. In France the Government does 
every thing for the people ; even settles their disputes i in the theatres. ‘The 
celebrated Paul Louis Courier, who was murde red about two years ago, re- 
Jated an amusing anecdote on this subject. 

He was once travelling to Rouen by the diligence along with five orsix young 
men. ‘The coachman began driving ‘ata furious rate, and, the roads being very 
bad, the travellers momentarily expected to be overturned. “ The police, ” 
said one of the party, ‘‘ should prevent diligence-drivers from endangering 
peopl le’s lives in this way.” “ But, gentlemen,’ ” said Courier, ** why should 
we sit quietly here and have our necks broken? W hy not stop the driver, 
and compel him to proceed at a more leisurely pace ?”— Oh that is the busi- 
ness of the police,” exclaimed the travellers with one voice; “ we do not 
wish to get into a scrape with the directors of the diligence- offic e.7 ——*§ Be. 
sides, ” added one of the party, “ the danger is not, afterall, so great as you 


imagine.” A moment after, the coach ov erturned, and two of the passengers 


had their arms broken. 


« This,” observed M. Courier, ‘is a faithful picture of the French people. 
They trust to their police for every thing; and whenever they are required to 
show the least resolution and moral courage, rather than make an eflort so 
unnatural to them, they have recourse to personal courage, which never fails 
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them.” Nothing can be more absurd than the constant prudence which 4), 
French observe in trivial matters. It is this which precludes all chance 
our ever being formidable rivals to you in the manufacturing and shipping jin. 
terests. Our business is to gain battles by land, and to write amusing book,. 

But in this latter respect we have during the last four or five mouths 
scarcely proved ourselves Frenchmen. I have just spent a quarter of an jour 
in looking over a catalogue of new publications, without observing one boo), 
which | can conscientiously recommend to the lovers of French jiterature jy 
England. Our writers are very well aware that it is absurd to expect even 
the most moderate degree of success, unless they can get well puffed in the 
journals. ‘They have also observed that our principal booksellers possess the 
knack of foreseeing the influence which the ttle ofa book will have on i. 
success. ‘Thus many writers, instead of taking up a subject which they ax 
competent to treat, adopt any one the bookseller suggests as most likely 
to form a saleable work; that is, they speak when they have nothing to say, 
This accounts for the mass of vague ideas and generalities, neither true nor 
false, of which foreigners complain even in works that are highly extolled by 
ourcrities. ** | procured,” observed an intelligent Englishman, with whoi | 
was lately conversing, ‘‘ at considerable expense, a French book, which from 
its title promised to throw some light on a subject which interests me. | 


was the more anxious to read it, because I had seen it praised ia journals of 


the most opposite characters, by the Constituuionnel and the Quotidicnne, the 
Debats and the Gazette de France. At length f obtained a copy of the 
book ; but what was my disappointment to find that, instead of new facts aud 
positive inforaation, it contained nothing but generalities and vague remarks, 
such as | should myself have made had I sat down for a couple of hours to 
reflect on the subject on which the book pretended to treat.” 

‘These observations are perfectly just. Nodoubt there are in France many 
writers who are strangers to the intrigues and coteries of the journalists, and 
who would treat in an able manner subjects with which they are conversant. 
But these men, seeing that nothing succeeds except servile mediocrity, de- 
cline exercising their talents; for without a certain degree of quackery 1t is 
impossible to succeed now-a-days in Paris. 

The little interest excited by the literary productions of the present day, 
confirms the truth of the remark which has become a proverb among the 
Italians :—that “in art, only that which is pleasing and beautiful is good for 
any thing.” 

Che late commercial crisis, which has ruined so many of your booksellers, 
has had its eflect in Paris. Many of our booksellers have been carrying on 
business upon credit and with very slender capitals. ‘They have run largely in 
debt to their stationers and printers, and consequently the latter have refused 
to give them credit any longer. For the last few months, therefore, nothing 
has been published but new editions of Voltaire and Rousseau, and books of 
devotion, which latter are purchased and circulated by the Congregation. 
Within the 4th and the 7th of the present month, the following publica- 
tions made their appearance: *‘ Les merveilles du coeur de Jesus,” by the 
Abbe Rambert.—“ - Pecheurs pensant & l’eternité.”—** La pratique povr 
adorer le Saint Suaire envoyé de Rome.”—*‘ Les priéres et oflice en l’hon- 
neur de notre Dame de bon secours pour la paroisse d’Heudebonville.”— 
Le Recueil de Cantiques & usage des missions de France.”— Les Regies 
des dames de la retraite de la societé de Marie.””—* La seule chose nécessaire. 
Traité sur la necessite des Sacremens de pénitence et d’Eucharistie ; qua- 
triéme édition.”— La vie de Saint Louis de Gonzague de la compagnie de 
Jesus.”— La vie propre du prétre, ou vie de foi.”’— Les visites au Saint 
Sacrement et ila Sainte Vierge,” translated from the Italian. 

What increased the astonishment excited by the above ridiculous list ts, 
that of all countries in Europe, France is most free with respect to religious 
opinion. The Frenchman is not naturally either mystical or chimerical ; and 
he has always such a dread of being duped, that he takes care to beileve very 
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litle. ‘The property of the clergy, as you are of course aware, was sold about 
the year 1703, in small portions, the largest of which does not much exceed 
the extent of Hanover-square. ‘The peasantry, who possess these pieces of 
jand, are afraid that they will be restored to their former owners. ‘They are, 
consequently, very hostile to the priests, and would not believe them if they 
were to preach that it is daylight at noon. i 

Certainly no nation ever presented so singular a moral spectacle as that 
which France has exhibited for the last twelve years. All parties are endea- 
vouring to dupe the French people fer their own advantage ; and the drollest 
part of the business is, that they frankly avow their designs through the me- 
dium of the press. “This they call regenerating the nation for the interest of 
the throne and the altar! If you doubt the reality of any thing so absurd, I 
refer you to the journal entitled “ La France Chrétienne,” and M. d’OQek- 
stein’s monthly publication, called “ ie Catholique.” 

You have learned from the newspapers that Colonel ‘Touquet, who is now 
in business as a bookseller, has just been condemned to nine months’ impri- 
sonment for publishing a book entided “ L’Evangile, partie historique, sans 
les miracles.” M. Touquet has appealed against the sentence, and several 
pamphlets have already appeared on the subject. M. Barthe, a distinguished 
advocate, was M. ‘Touquet’s counsel. ‘Thus .France is fairly plunged into 
theological discussion, and the civil authority Opens the prisons to receive 
Frenchmen who dare to write without expressing their belief. After this, 
who can be astonished that nobody buys the ‘ Génie du Christianisme,” a 
new edition of which has just beer published? About twenty-four years 
ago, M. de Chateaubriand, with his eloquent rhetorical Nourishes, succeeded 
in giving an exaggerated picture of the mild spirit of that religion which 
sentences a man to nine months’ imprisonment for merely passing over the 
miracles in silence; for M.’Touquet does not attack the miracles, he only 
omits mentioning them. Had such a sentence been pronounced by a jury, 
it would have been attended with no danger to the Government, because it 
would have been regarded as the expression of opinion. But here the sen- 
tence which awards nine months’ imprisonment for the crime of passing 
over in silence the miracles of the New Testament, startles public opinion. 
The hypocrisy of the reign of Louis XIV. produced the saturnalia of the 
Regency ; and Heaven knows what strange spectacle the volatile French na- 
tion may be destined to present to Europe within the course of a few years ! 

The Journal called “The Giobe,’” which is very ably conducted by some 
young men of independent fortune, and which has no other fault than a cer- 
tain tendency to German mysticism and Platonisin, has lately published some 
very good articles on the present state of religious feeling in France. Foreign- 
ers, Who believe that feeling to be such as M. Benjamin Constant has de- 
scribed it, and who may be curious to become acquainted with the true state 
of our opinions, witl do well to consult ‘¢'The Globe,” in which these mat- 
ters are treated with all the gravity which an inhabitant of the North can 
wish for. 

The last volume of M. Victor Cousin’s edition of the Works of Descartes 
has just been announced. This edition consists of ten volumes, of which, 
perhaps, only one will be read with interest, viz. that containing the ** Dis- 
cours sur la Méthode,—Les régles pour les directions de Vesprit,—and La 
recherche de la veriié par les lumicres naturelles.”” The heaviness of the 
rest of the Works of Descartes is, however, no reason why that philosopher 
should not be ranked among the greatest geniuses of modern times. M. 
Victor Cousin, who is a very eloquent writer, endeavours to shake the repu- 
tation of Locke and Condillac, and to revive in France the reveries of Plato. 
| have, in former letters, frequently mentioned that our young men of rank, 
being deprived of occupation since the overthrow of Napoleon’s system, have 
fallen into a state of lassitude, which inclines them to German mysticism and 
Platonic reverie. This is apparently the class of readers for whom M. Cousin 
writes, 
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By some strange fat lity every thing in France proceeds by flux and refiux 
‘The influence of 1)’Alembert, Diderot, Voltaire, and Baron d’Holbach, ear- 
ricd to too great an extreme the { fas shion of the want of religion in the highe 
ranks of society. “To that has succeeded the revival of the doctrine of innate 
ideas, and all the absurdittes which Locke and Condillae bants ned from the 
field of metaphysics. This invasion of German philosop hy and mysticism 
will not be of long duration. ‘The vague fancies of Plato and his German 
followers require a good stock of enthusiasm and readiness of faith, qualities 
quite at variance with the French character. We shall soon return to Locke 
and Condillac, and the admirable Log rigue of the Count de Tracy, who has ex- 
plained in the clearest manner the discoveries of the two great men just men- 
tioned. But to return to literary matters. 

I have occasionally me ntioned in my preceding letters M. Abel Remuzat, 
who possesses such an extensive acquaintance with the Chinese language as 
perhaps no european ever acquired before. Being a liberal and disin- 
icrested man, M. Remuzat, instead of seeking to reserve to himself the dis- 
tinction which his extraordinary attainments must confer, has applied himself 
to the instruction of a number of pupils, so that in a few years hence the 
knowledge of the Chinese language will not, perhaps, be more uncommon 
than that of the ancient Greek. ‘The stores of literature possessed by the 
Chinese are immense. Besides a multitude of plays and romances, they have 
numerous works on philosophy, of which every system, however obscure of 
absurd, has found enthusiastic partisans a and adverseiies in China. For ex- 
ample: itis alleged that the system of Kant is developed in all its details in 
the works of a Chinese philo: opher who lived about two centuries ago. 
Another philosopher, who flourished about the year 1500 of our era, has very 
clearly unfolded, and supported by an infinite number of historical examples, 
the system of utility, which forms the sole basis of legislation as it is set forth 
by Helvetius and Jerem y Bentham. Chinese literature loses a considerable 
share of its interest, as it approaches the piesent age. The minds of the 
people have been so degraded by despotism, that works destined either for 
entertainment or information have become puerile. In lke manner we now 
look down with contempt on the poems of Dorat, the * Letters to Emilie on 
mythology,” and other works which were highly esteemed in the reign of 
Louis XV. 

‘The easy access to Chinese literature which M. Remuzat, assisted by his 
pupils, is preparing, will perhaps have a considerable influence on the ad- 
vancement of our own litcrature for some years to come. It may confidently 
be predicted, that French literature will change its direction ; for the path so 
successfully pursued j in the age of Louis XIV. now produces only dull and 
uninteresting works. 

These reflections have been suggested to me by reading some chapters of a 
romance entitled ** /u-Azva-Ol,, or the ‘two Cousins,”? which M. Abel Re- 
miuzat some years ago translated from the Chinese, and which is now in the 
ress. [It may be as sked, where is the proof that this is really a Chinese ro- 
manee? I might answer that M. Remuzat is not a man of the ordinary cast. 
He possesses talent, and a considerable knowledge of mankind and the world. 
He is therefore very competent to write a newel. His work, without being 
eutirely a fabrication, may be merely gleanings from different works in the 
Chinese language, as the excellent romance of Haji Baba is from the Persian. 
But I do not admit any of these suppositions, M. Remuzat has too much 
literary probity to pass off a work of his own asa picture of Chinese manners 
written by a Chinese. I do not mean to adduce as a matter of any im) port. 
ance to the question, the impression produced on me by some portraits of 
Ju-hia-Oli, which | heard read about a year ago. Amidst the peculiarities 
of the story naturally arising out of the state of manners in China, I could 
not help remarking how analogous feelings produce the same effects at the 
two extremities of ‘the elobe—in China and in France. A man who has tr- 
velled, and who is not too greatly astonished at the differences of national 
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manners, Will, on a perusal of the romance of the “Two Cousins,” say to 
himself, ** How much this resembles what we see in Kurope !? Lt appears 
to me that a European writer, in fabricating a work of this kind, would have 
endeavoured to excite a contrary reflection in the mind of his reader. The 
subject of the romance is very simple, though very singular. ‘wo young 
girls who have been educated together, conceive such a tender affection for 
each other, that, to avoid being separated, they both marry the same man. 
The meritofa novel ts, that, when the reader begins it in the evening, he sits 
up all night to get through it. "To publish the story of a novel before its ap- 
pearance, 1s to divest it of its chief attraction. For this reason the friend of 
the translator, who read to me some portion of the work, exacted my promise 
not to describe it to my friends in Paris. Even to communicate tt to you 
would amount to a violation of my engagement; for the letters which I 
write for your Magazine are olen: Bs into French, and inserted ina 
monthly publication here, entitled the “ Revie Britannique.” ‘This cireum- 
stance, however flattering, operates as a restraint upon me in the present 
instance, for | cannot with propriety give you a description of the story of 
Ju-Wia-Ohk. TL must therefore coutent myself with observing, that this novel, 
which will no doubt be translated into English, appears to me to present as 
faithful a picture of the manners of China, as ‘Tom Jones affords of English 
manners seventy years ago. “The Chinese work has, however, none of that 
admirable warmth of colouring which we find in many parts of ‘Tom Jones, 
and which, I think, places that work in the foremost rank of those which the 
moderns have to oppose to the Iliad. Ju-Ava-Oli wiil appear about the end 
of this month, 

The singular degree of interest which Mr. Canning (or, as he is styled by 
some of our journals, Mylord Canning,) excites here, has given rise to a great 
many jokes, some of which are not very bad, The salons of the aristocracy, 
and the little cafés to which the poor half-pay clerks resort to spend their 
evenings, are ali engaged in seeking to determine one question, viz.:—What 
isthe object of Mr. Canning’s visit to France? One of the jokes circulated 
on this subject is, that England will take one of the Greek islands, that 
Russia will take Wallachia and Moldavia, and that France must fake patience. 
Heaven only knows what part poor France is about to play, but the following 
isa copy of a manuscript letter which has been handed about in some of our 
drawing-rooms, and which is supposed to have been written by Mr. Canning 
to one of his friends in London. If the joke be too long, or should be 
thought less comical in London than in Paris, you will of course abridge it. 


Intercepted Letter from Mr, Canning to Lord R* * * 


“ My pear Lorp,—You can form no idea of my situation here. As the 
weather is fine, and the grapes excellent, | should be very happy if people 
would consider me of less importance, and not suppose that I mingle polities 
even in the choice of the wines and dishes of which TP paitake at dinner. 
The French, who are accustomed to the affected theatrical manners which 
their own ministers conceive themselves obliged to assume, absolutely insist 
on my being a minister in all things, and in all places. ‘They cannot be con- 
vinced that, on going to bed at night, I draw on my nightcap, and chat 
familiarly with my wife, like any private nan. You cannot imagine, my 
dear Lord, how much all this annoys me. “They always regard me as an 
actor on the stage; and, while some of their journals maliciously accuse one of 
my Continental colleagues of partaking of the nature of the marmot,* the 
cordon-bedizened courtiers, by whom I am surronnded, would force me to 
work beyond my strength. Iam obliged to be constantly on my guard, for 
they draw the most extraordinary inferences from ail my actions. 





—_——- —E —_- ee —— - _—- —— —— 


* This is an allusion to M. de Corbiére, our Minister of the Interior, who sleeps 
all day, instead of attending to his business. 
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** Yesterday 1 dined with M. de Villeéle, the least theatrical of all tie 
French ministers. I sat down to table with a very good appetite, and I over. 
heard the following remarks from two little men who sat near me, and who 
trusted too far to my imperfect knowledge of French. 

* «Look, he is taking more-of the Dinde truffée. Can it be possibie that 
the Jesuits have gained him over?’*—* Quite the contrary,’ replied the 
other; ‘you misconstrue the matter entirely. He has eaten the two wings. 
thereby intimating that the Jesuits shall never set foot in England, and that. 
if he ruled France, they should not take so high a flight as they now do. 

“The two neighbours then let me alone for a few minutes, but they soon 
began again in a sort of half whisper—* He is eating Macedoine.t 1 told 
you he was a philo-hellenist 

* No such thing,’ replied the other. ‘1f he is now eating Muacedoine, 1 saw 
himjust now take some Riz ad la Turque. He shows the true Machiavelism of 
English policy” * Ah!’ exclaimed one of them after a short pause, ‘he js 
eating Charlotte russe. Al! it is clear he wishes to cheat every body.’ 

« No sooner had we quitted M. de Villele’s superb dining-room, and je. 
tired to the saloon, than I reaped the fruit of my inconsiderate conduct. One 
gentleman advanced to me and said: ‘M. de la Mennais and Pere Rousin 
are very grateful for the _—— with which you ate the turkey.” Here we 
were interrupted by M. de Villele, who, stepping up to me with a smile, said: 
‘Am 1 to believe what I have just heard?) Do you really intend to occupy 
Macedonia in order to ensure the possession of the Ionian Islands? I Was, as 
you may well suppose, somewhat at a loss to comprehend all this. Ah! my 
dear Lord, 1 shall be very glad to retura to Old England, and enjoy the plea: 
sure of dining wathoul interpretation. oo" 

It has been remarked that Mr. Canning bas never worn the insignia of 
any order at the diplomatic dinners to which he has been invited during his 
stay here. Ido not know whether the English consider his countenance te- 
markable for an expression of unaflected good-nature and dignified siruplicity; 
but here the artificial air of our ministers and ambassadors renders Mr. Can- 
ning’s simplicity of manner and dress strikingly peculiar. Some of our jour- 
nals have been reminding us that Mr. Canning once wrote an ode on Greece, 
which had the honour ef being praised by Lord Byron. The Parisians very 
much admire Mr. Canning’s address in overthrowing without the expense of 
a single penny, in Portugal, the edifice of legitimacy which it cost four hun- 
dred millions of franes to re-construct in Spain. 

Within the last few days, a discovery has been made which has proved very 
fatal to the ‘*Journaux Carrés,” so called from the form in whicli they are 
printed. ‘These journals, which are about five or six in number, never con- 
tain any thing like literary discussion. ‘hey merely consist of jeux d’esprié and 
articles of an entertaining kind. ‘The follies committed by men in oflice are 
always eagerly seized and turned into ridicule by the writers of the Journaux 
Carrés ; and for some time past they have not, God knows, wanted subjects 
for the exercise of their wit in this way. ‘They had scarcely done quizzing 
the féte of the ‘Trocadero which was given by the war minister, (who, in- 
stead of Clermont Tonnerre, now goes by the nickname of Clermont Petard,) 
than M. Quatremére de Quincy, a worthy citizen of Paris, who unfortunately 
fancies himself a nobleman, found it necessary to call a party of soldiers ito 
the Institute, to prevent his audience from applauding him. I will tell you 
this anecdote by and by; but I must first relate the misfortune that has 
occurred to the Journaux Carrés. At the commencement of the Revolution, 
the Court party established a very clever journal entitled ** Les Actes des 
Apotres ;” the object of which was to satirize the patriots, and, above all, 
their enthusiasm for innovation. It was conducted by Champcenets, Suleau, 
and all the men of talent who flourished in the reign of Louis XVI. and who 
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* The turkey was originally introduced into Europe by the disciples of Loyola. 
+ The name given to a certain dish consisting of vegetables. 
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found themselves unsettled by the Revolution. The journal ferms altogether 
about twelve volumes, filled with lively and well-written articles against the 
ministers and men in power of that time. Now it has been discovered that 
all the best jokes directed by the Journaux Carrés against the people who are 
paid out of the budget, have been copied from the Actes des Apdtres, with 
no alteration save the substitution of the name of Corbiére for that of some 
minister of the year 1792, or the name of Piet for that of some deputy of 
the same period, who was paid by the minister for giving dinners to the 
ministerial members of the all-powerful assembly. . 

On the 7th instant [ attended the sitting of the Academy of the Fine Arts. 
L always feel a little embarrassed in rendering an account of the lectures of 
our different academies ; for, in my notices of books and subjects connected 
with literature, | have promised to give you my own opinions, and not those 
of others. But here 1 am speaking of myself, which [ ought rather to leave 
you to do. ‘The truth is, that since I read the notes and prefaces which 
M. de Chateaubriand has added to the new edition of his Works, I find my- 
self unconsciously falling into egotism. But to resume: I went yesterday to 
the Academy of the Fine Arts, where a tall stout man, named Quatremére de 
Quincy began to read, in a disagreeable nasal tone, one of the dullest of all 
the rhapsodies that have been heard at the Institute for the last twenty years. 
It was a pompous eulogium on an obscure architect named Eleurtaud. M. 
Quatremeére, in lavishing praises on this unknown individual, dealt out the 
severest censures on the present age, and, above all, on the youth of France, 
whose spirit of philosophy he strongly disapproves. He vented impreca- 
tions on ** this age of industry, in which commerce annihilates every noble feel- 
ing.” On hearing this, some young men who were present, interrupted M, 
Quatremére’s eloquent discourse by ironical plaudits. MM. Quatremére, who 
isa censor and is powerfully protected by the police, insisted on the president 
ordering in the military to arrest the persons who were ridiculing him. At 
the sight of the soldiers the ladies became alarmed, and fled, leaving behind 
them their hats, shawls, &c. ‘The men climbed up the benches of the gal- 
lery, into which the soldiers were entering. A terrible scene of disorder pre- 
vailed for about ten minutes, and at length the military withdrew without 
arresting any one. ‘The sergeant who commanded the guard was very much 
embarrassed ; for he could not possibly identify the individuals who had been 
guilty of applauding M. Quatremére. ‘This gentleman, finding that his troops 
were forced to beat a retreat, exclaimed: ‘* Well! we will give no more 
prizes to the students of sculpture!” The poor censor, not being aware that 
his office renders him generally obnoxious, thought he could only be attacked 
by the students of sculpture. 

The above is a brief account of an affair which for three months to come 
will be a subject of conversation in our literary circles. Such a scandal has 
never been witnessed since the establishment of academies in the reign of 
Louis XIV. D’Alembert was once hissed by some bigots, but he was aveng- 
ed by the majority of the public; and, besides, he did not call in the aid of 
the military. 

The upper classes express much sympathy for M. Quatremere ; not but 
that they find him sufficiently dull and stupid ; but that which people of 
fashion most of all dislike is energy, under whatever form it may present 
itself. To ridicule publicly a man like M. Quatremére, however stupid he 
may be, is, in the higher classes of society, the most offensive way in which 
energy can be manifested. It will be well for rogues and fools if this system 
become general, for then they will always escape punishment. 

Whilst the Academy of the Fine Arts is assailed by misfortunes such as I 
have just described, and the ‘Academie Franeaise,” since the late nominations, 
is so degraded by intrigue that no candidate has appeared for the two vacant 
places, our * Academie des Sciences” coutinues to advance with giant strides, 
under the direction of MM. Cuvier, Geotlroy St. Hilaire, Vourrier, and De 
la Place. 
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Some time ago, a naturalist, whose name I will not mention for fear of 


injuring him, read a wemotre on the phenomena exhibited in the lite of cer. 
tain insects. “The subject, in itself highly interesting, was very cleverly treated, 
After the paper had been read, a murmur of ap probation was heard, upon 
which M. Cauchy rose, and aheeried that the Academy must not bestow 
applause on this curious developement of insect life. 

‘« Allowing,” said M. Cauchy, ‘that the things we have just heard de. 
scribed, were as true as I believe them to be false, such truths are not proper 
to be commanicated to the public, in the fatal condition into which our un- 
fortunate Revolution has thrown public opinion. Such statements may ope 


Ce- 


rate to the prejudice of our holy religion. ‘They show too clearly the influence 


of phystcal causes, and tend to strengthen ‘the mischievous doctrines of 


Cabanis.” 

A general burst of laughter followed the address of M. Cauchy, who is the 
Quatremé re of the Academie des Sciences. This w orthy man, who is very 
anxious to push himself forward, and who seems to have no objection to 
become a martyr to contempt, requested, in the sitting of Monday last, that 


the Academy would dismiss from its library all books tainted with the 9 of 


philosophy. The Academy has been afraid to return any answer to M, 
Cauchy’s request. Several men of science, whose subsistence debi ene 
tirely on the salaries arising from trifling posts, have been obliged to decline 
publishing some recent physiological discoveries, lest they should incur the 
accusation of tending to throw any new light on ‘the relation Lelween lhe phy- 
sical and moral powers of man. 

Circumstances like that which I have just related are constantly occurring 
here to excite the sneers of a sarcastic people, always ready to ridicule power, 
This disposition on the part of the public sometimes induces literary people 
to examine the works published by the devout party, in which they often 
find some ridiculous fact which for a week affords a subject of entertainment 
in the saloons. 

The collected Works of Bossuet have just been reprinted. Bossuet, you 
know, caused the Court of Rome to condemn a book which Fenelou was 
weak enough to publish, on ** Les douceurs de I’ amour de Dieu,” and “ La 
potate de fame extatique qu'il suthe de reserver @ Dieu pendant Pandéantisse- 
ment complet du pecheur en quietude.” 

It is very extraordinary that a maa of Fenelon’s talent should have written 
this strange nonsense, and a great deal more of the same kind. And what 
added to the absurdity, at the time, was that Fenelon cherished this ecstatic 
and passionate love for tle Deity conjointly with Madame Guyon, a beautiful 
young widow. Bossuet obtained /e//res de cachet from Louis XLV. for exiling 
all persons suspected of guzefism, the term used to express that tender and 
ardent love Fenelon innocently wished to Inspire for the Deitv. ‘The Abbe 
Bossuct, the nephew of the celebrated Bishop of Meaux, and his agentat the 
Court of Rome, called Fenelon a monster and a Céte feroce in one of the cons 
fidential letters ‘which le addressed to his uncle. 

After the death of the Bishop of Meaux, the Abbé Bossuet found among 
is uncle’s papers all his correspondence with one of his penitents. ‘This 
little volume has suddenly acquired a sort of celebrity. K’ven ladies of rank 
evince an eagerness to read it. Bossuet’s penitent was Madame Carruau. 
She was a young and wealthy widow. <A devotee, but yet witty and tender; 
no mere man of the world could have wished for a more agreeable MIStress. 
What can be more amusing than to find laid open in full reality, and by the 
letters of the parties themselves, the relations which subsisted between such 
persous—a woman so interestin; g, and her spiritual director, the grand aud 
sublime Bossuct! 

(Here we reluctantly break off our Correspondent’s letter for the preseat :—the 
remainder shall follow next month. ] 
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SPECIMENS OF A DICTIONARY OF LOVE AND BEAUTY. 
NO. IV. 


AppREss AND AnimaAL Sprrits.—Address is the art of behaving in 
the best and most seasonable manner on all oceasions, particularly 
when the necessity for itis unlooked for. 

There are people whom we love and admire, and who make delightful 
companions, that have little or no address in the ordinary sense of the 
word. We relish them by degrees, or for some remark: able evidences of 
talent or goodness. On the other hand, there are men of address, in the 
worldly sense, whom we are unable, or speedily cease, to admire; nay, 
not only so, but whom we dislike the more for what would otherwise 
procure them the good-will of the discerning, as well as the foolish. 
These are people of no heart, whose address we learn to see through 
and resent, as an endeavour to take us in. 

But there is no question, that the more address a man has, in the 
highest sense of the term, the greater chance have his amiable qualities 
of winning and securing our love. We are less likely to mistake or 
be offended with him, jealousy apart. A friend is less likely to have 
his self-love unreasonably wounded by him. A mistress (we wish there 
were no such distinction in our language between a friend and a mis- 
tress) is more secure of his protection. She walks by his side with the 
greater certainty of proceeding smoothly in her path—of mecting with no 
obstacles, but what he will help her over in the best manner for herself. 

Nor is our preference of amiable qualities accompanied by address, 
over the same qualities without it, unfounded in reason, apart from a 
sense of our own convenience. It may seem hard that a man of intrinsic 
excellence should be at a disadvantage, however small, purely for the 


SD 
want of something which looks external, or of light i: nportance ; and 


it is often to be lamented that mere address carries it against him on 
very serious occasions, both to his own disquiet, and the ultimate re- 
gret of those with whom he has not succeeded. But this particular 
hardship, even in so small-looking a thing as the graces of artificial 
intercourse, is founded, no less than the greatest, in one of those laws 
of nature, which are good and wholesome in the general; laws, which 
are eternally informing us—if we would but listen to them—that a due 
harmony of the moral and physical in us, and the consequent tendency 
to please and be pleased with one another, are the first and greatest 
things in this our mortal state, and above all other systems of philoso- 
phy, whatever grand airs they may assume: they all end but in these, 
if they are worth any thing. Nature begins with them; and reminds 
us, with sundry pains and penalties, if we get out of the track. Ani- 
mal spirits, —whatev er it be that creates them in the first instance, and 
continues or reflects them afterwards,—are the foundation of this evi- 
dence of a nature at ease with itself, called address. If all address is 
not accompanied with animal spirits, it imitates them, and most likely 
has once possessed them. Now animal spirits include either the pos- 
session of health, or a strong tendency to it in one part of our constitu- 
tion. They are ‘the result, at one time or another in our lives, of the 
experience of sprightly blood: sprightly blood is a part of natural 
health ; and in that which is natural, whatsoever it be, are to be found 
the first principles of all which is happy, energetic, and desirable, above 
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every other consideration. A man’s address, like his virtues and vices, 
commences before he is born. Give us two jog-trot or carking per. 
sons, Who marry for money, and we will undertake to say, that their 
son will not be a man of address. Give us two sprightly, intelligent 
persons, or one sprightly and the other intelligent, or let both be natu- 
ral, cheerful people,—healthy and of good confidence,—in short, let 
there be nature somewhere, and honest impulses, and it shall go hard 
but the offSpring shall have a chance of beating his rival, when he comes 
to compare manners and shoulders with him. The first causes, even 
of the melancholy of the most virtuous, are to be found in something 
contradictory to health and a natural life, whether it begin with them- 
selves or their ancestors. As to the reasen why this is suffered by 
Providence, we have no more business to bee or discuss such a ques 
tion, than the waggoner, whose team stuck in the mud, would have 
had to lie down and discuss the nature of the planetary system ; all 
that we have to do is not to get into the mud, or to get out of it as fast 
as possible. Ulypochondriacal wonder is a part of ill-health, and the 
greatest admonition we can have, to do our best to vet wellagain. The 
stars in the heavens are brilhant and cheerful: we should acknovw- 
ledge the happy intimation, and look up to them with pleasure and 
hope. But let us, at all events, cultivate the arden given us to live 
in, and not sophisticate ourselves out of our natural paradise. 

This is a mighty speculation to bring up out of a subject like the 
present: it is hke drawing a telescope out of an opera-glass. but no 
subject, interesting to humanity, is without its grand places, if traced 
up to its source. Let us return, like an aeronaut, to our crowd. 

The pertection of address is an exquisite distillation of the qualities 
of sincerity, good-nature, sel{-possession, intelligence, and animal spi- 
rits. ‘This is oftener met with, perhaps, than so formidable an array 
of good qualities would scem to imply. Garth, and his friend Codring- 
ton, Steele, and Vanbrugh, appear to have had them all, and, perhaps, 
Farquhar. ‘he same may be thought of Congreve, if his friend's ac- 
counts of him are true ; though we confess there are passages, both in 
his conduct and writings, which render it difficult to give them creatt. 
We should cuess Iloadly, the author of ‘ The Suspicious Husband,’ 
to have been a man of address, of the cleverest and best-natured kind. 


Perhaps more characters of this sort are to be found among writers of 


the comic drama than any other set of men, their genius being that of 
sprightly intercourse. Addison, who, according to Chesterfield, was 
the awkwardest of mankind, and whom Steele confesses to have been 
one of the most bashful, wanted sincerity and animal spirits, perhaps 
good-nature. Prior was a man of address. Marvell was a man of 
admirable address: he had all the qualities requisite for it, moral and 
physical. Goldsmith, who had intelligence, good-nature, and sincerity, 
was deplorably wanting in self-possession. He was the son ofa poor 
Irish clergyman, and bred up, most likely, in that mixture of learning 
and rusticity, which, of all educations, turns out the most awkward 
people. They know what address ought to be, only to be the more 
hampered with the want of it. If the consciousness of any bodily de- 
fect is added, the want of address is at its height. Swift, who was 
bred under Sir William Temple, was a complete gentleman, after the 
ordinary fashion, when he chose; but his imperious temper subjected 
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him to mortification from those who repelled it asit deserved. A ltount 
Englishman, whom he thought to astonish and enslave after his usual 
fashion, saying, * You stupid English people do so and so,” or some 
such thing, completely put him down, by replying in 2 similar strain, 
* But it’s all along of you damned fools of [rish.” Aman of real ad- 
dress is too good-natured to commit himsclf in this manner. 

It might be thought that sincerity would hurt a man’s address ; that 
he would be too sincere to please us; tell us too much ef our faults, 
and not speak kindly enough of our good qualities. Put this is a mis- 
take, provided the sincerity be mixed with good-nature, and wisely ma- 
naged. There is no insincerity in managing our sincerity, if we may 
use aterm which implies an instinetive rather than a conscious ma- 
nagement ; on the contrary, as all people have faults, so all people 
have virtues, or virtuous inclinations of some sort: aud if a sincere, 
good-natured, and wise man tells us of our faults, or does not imply a 
denial of them, when forced upen his notice, his nature leads him, 
without any resort to artifice, to inoply at the same time both a real 
consciousness of his having faults of his own, and as sincere an ackuow- 
ledgment of our good qualities. It has been justly said, that advice 
is not generally disliked, beeause it is advice, but because so few peo- 
ple know how to give it. A good reniark to the samie purpose is, that 
advisers in ordimary do not put themselves into cur situation, but in- 
sist on putting us in theirs; which, instead of being advice, is arro- 
gance, and only substitutes their vault for our own. When aman of 
real humanity and intelligence advises us, the case is diferent. The 
plainest-spoken admonition we ever had in our lives was from a person 
whose memory we love and revere above that of all men, and whose 
hand we could have kissed while he eave it ; buthe was not less remark- 
able for the unequivocal sympathy of lus nature, than for great talents. 
Candour and unreservedness are in themsclves attractive, and only to 
be injured by qualities that do not really belong to them, which is the 
reason Why so many persens are reserved. Men may flatter them- 
selves, as they please, as to the nature or cause of their reserve; but 
the true reason is, that they have either not the sense to speak out, 
or real qualities cnough to afford it. Tle who is always hiding, has 
a good deal to hide. 

It is not necessary, however, to have all the qualities here enume- 
rated, in order to be a man of considerable address. Occasions for 
perfection of any sort do but rarely occur ; and though there is a charm, 
on the most ordinary occasions, about the individual who is prepared 
for the greatest, yet the possession of any one of his qualities is accom- 
panied by a share of his power. Waller, a poor-hearted man, was yet 
aperson of very great address in the worldly sense, by the mere 
strength of his intcliect and good breeding. His answer to Charles 
the Second, when asked why his panegyric upon him was not so good 
as the one upon Cromwell, that ‘poets succeed best in fiction,” is de- 
servedly admired: yet wanting sincerity, it is but a toy and a trifle, com- 
pared with a speech equally witty, and at the same time in earnest. 
In his old age, his want of good-nature was discoverable, among other 
evidences, in his reply to Lady Sunderland, his Sacharissa, who asked 
him when he would write such verses on her again. ‘‘ When you are 
48 youne and handsome, Madam, as you were then.” This was pure 
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peevishness and resentment. Had his reply been a good-natured one, 
he had talent and self-possession enough to secure its ‘being Witty, Ag 
it is, there was more brutality in it, than any thing else; and, by the 
way, be it observed, that his bios graphers have not ‘the on care to men- 
tion, that Lady Sunderland was as amiable a woman, as she had 
once been a handsome one. 

Waller might have learnt the exquisite effeet given to address by a 
sincere and amiable spirit, and how finely it can even satirize wi ithout 
losing its reputation, in the dialogue he overheard between J; ames i he 
Kirst and Bishop Andrews,—for whieh we must refer to the poet’s Litt 
in Johnson. 

For the address arising from good-nature, commend us to the famous 
Turenne. ‘lo extricate one’s self from an awkward dilemma, is the 
most difficult of all points of behaviour ; but to extricate another is the 
most delightful. ‘lurenne did both, when he was slapped on the back 
by a servant, who protested that he “ took him for Robert.”—* Well,” 
said the good-humoured warrior, rubbing himself, “ but if it had been 
Robert, you need not have hit him such a thump as that.” ‘This was 
worthy of the great man who chatted with La Fontaine about the old 
wits and poets, as he was on the road to one of his campaigns. 

The poor priest that Henry the Fourth met on the road to Paris, 
was a capital instance of the address of self- possession, if the story is 
to be relied on. We confess it looks a little theatrical and “ got up.’ 
Henry, they say, with the usual quickness and superabundanes of 
a royal will, asked him, all in a breath,— Where he came from, where 
he was going, and what for?” ‘To which the lucky priest replied (for 
it got him what he wanted)—* From Lyons—to Paris—a living.” But 
the perfection of this quality (unless he was witty out of the very spleen 
of despair) was exhibited by the soldier, whom that scoundrel Des 
Adrets (a name, they say, never mentioned to this day in Dauphiny 
without horror) sentenced among other poor wretches to leap from the 
battlements upon his pikes. Having reproached him with making two 
or three offers to leap, and not doing it, “ Monsieur Le Baron,” re- 
plied the soldier, “with all your bravery, I defy you to take it in three.” 
‘The man’s life was saved. Now here was a fellow to throw a gallant 
colour over the worst cloud that could darken him ;—an eye to shed 

rainbows. A woman would do better to go to her death with such a 
man, than to her wedding with generals whom we could name 

The two highest instances that we can call to mind of the address 
manifested by. a sudden exercise of the intellectual faculty, are a comic 
and aserious one, both familiar, perhaps, with professed bookmen ; ‘ut 
not so well known, we trust, as to render them unacceptable with read- 
ers of taste and spirit in gencral. In both instances the occasion was 
unlooked for, and the antagonist worthy. The hero of the first Is the 
celebrated Dr. Barrow, author of the Sermons ; a man of such admira- 

ble presence of mind, and genuine humanity, that having once to strug: 
gle with a fierce mastiff, and succeeding in throwing him down and 
lying upon him, it came into his head to put an end to his peril and the 
creature's life at once, by strangling him; but he forebore, upon re- 
flecting that the dog had only done its duty in making the attack; and 
so continued to lie upon him, and call ont, till the f farnily (for it was not 
day-break) were roused up to his assistance. Between this admirable 
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person, and another person, no less admirable for his talents, but far 
inferior in the qualities that would secure him against a disadvantage, 
namely, the famous Lord Rochester, there happened a ‘*keen en- 
counter of wits,” of which the following account is handed down to 
us:—* Meeting one day at court, while the Doctor was king’s chap- 
lain in ordinary, Rochester, thinking to banter him, with a flippant air, 
and a low formal bow, accosted him with, ** Doctor, I am yours to my 
shoe-tie.” Barrow, perceiving his drift, returned the salute, with, 
“My Lord, fam yours to the ground.” Rochester, on this, improv- 
ing his blow, quickly returned it, with, * Doctor, Lam yours to the 
centre ;” which was as smartly followed up by Barrow, with, My 
Lord, [ am yours to the antipodes.”” Upon which Rochester, disdain- 
ing to be foiled by a musty old piece of divinity, as he used to call him, 
exclaimed, “ Doctor, I am yours to the lowest pit of hell;” when 
Barrow, bowing to the floor with a profounder politeness than ever, 
replied, ** There, my Lord, I leave you.” 

The other is a story told of Alamann!, the Italian poet, and has all 
the triumphant success of the former one, with the addition of a serious 
perplexity of situation, and great reasonableness of attack on the part 
of his assailant. Alamanni, besides being a poet, was a patriot ; and in 
consequence of some ineffectual designs to restore the independence of 
the Florentine government, then usurped by the family of the Medici, 
was obliged to withdraw into France, where he was caressed and em- 
ployed by Francis the First. Among other offices, he was sent on a 
mission to the Emperor Charles the Fifth ; and it was in the presence 
of that monarch that he gave an instance of dignified self-defence and 
possession, not easily to be paralleled. ‘The story is the more pleasant 
to read, inasmuch as it terminates with high credit to both parties. 
Alamanni, in some poems which he had written in praise of his bene- 
factor, had been very severe upon Charles, at that time the antagonist 
of Francis, and formerly a coadjutor of the Medici. In one of his 
satirical strokes, he designated him as 

© L’ Aquila grifagna, 
Che per pit divorar due becchi porta.” 
The grasping eagle, 
That wears two beaks the better to devour. 


The Emperor had read the piece containing this attack; and when 
Alamanni, in whom he now beheld the author of it, stood betore him, 
and pronounced a fine address, in which every paragraph began with 
the word Aquila, he listened with great attention, and at the end of it 
made no reply, but 
«1 Aquila grifagna, 
Che per pit divorar due becchi porta.” 


Imagine the silence in the hall of audience, and how all faces would 
turn from the Emperor to the poet. Alamanni was not disconcerted. 
He maintained the air of the ambassador, mixed, however, we may sup- 
pose, with something of a deferential recollection ; and, without hesitat- 
ing, replied as follows :—‘ Sir, when I composed these lines, it was as a 
poet, who is permitted to use fictions; but now I speak as an ambas- 
sador, who is bound in honour to tell the truth. I spoke then as a 
youth ; I speak now as a man advanced in years. I was then swayed 
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by rage and passion, arising from the desolate condition of my country; 
but now I am calm and free from passion.” Charles rose from )ijs 
seat, and laying his hand on the ambassador’s shoulder, said, with great 
kindness, that he must no longer regret his country, having found such 
a patron as Francis; adding, ‘that to a virtuous man ev ery place is his 
country. 

These are the energies and grandeurs of address. The liveliest may 
exhibit them on occasion, if they have virtue enough; virtue, in the 
proper sense of the word, being as necessary to the highest thoughts 
and deeds of every description, z as a relish of what he “describes j is to 
the making ofa poet. We cannot exhibit qualities in which we haye 
no faith ; but as the groundwork of all gallant virtue, and of every 
comfort that we can enjoy, is health, or a proper condition of the blood 
and animal economy (for though we may be good and gallant without 


it, we are but confusedly so, with but halt the assurance, and little of 


the enjoyment), nature has ordained that no one property of our being 
shall, upon the whole, give so much delight, either to ourselves or to 
athens. as adue possession of what are called animal spirits. It is com- 
monly said, and as commonly felt not to be a true saying, that virtue 
is its own reward. Virtue will do for us what vice cannot; it will 
leave us in a fit state to receive comfort, if comfort arrive; ond, at all 
events, it docs not add to the burthen of what we sufter, provided it be 
a wise as well as humane virtue: but for giving substantial comfort, 
and a relish of what is about us, virtue will be found a very incflicient 
substitute for health, and justly so; for health, by a law of our frames, 
being the great and general requisite for enjoyment, even virtue is 
bound to consider nothing so much; so that where it is wanting, there 
has either been a want of virtue itself somewhere, in ourselves, or our 
progenitors, or those who influence our destiny ; or, if the exercise of a 
virtue has brought it upon us (which is possible, and has happened in 
some illustrious Instances), the same goodness and wisdom, which in- 
duces a sacrifice of the particular, for the sake of the general, will incite 
us, for the same reason, to supply as fast as possible the gap we have 
occasioned, and restore the healthy equilibrium. In whatever way, 
therefore, we look at the great questions of happiness and delight, and 
the grounds of them, and whether we look superficially or de eply, a 
proper balance between mind and body will be found to be the main 
point of all; and this is the reason of the universal prejudice (as 
some may unreasonably think it) which is instinetively held by the 
world in favour of those evidences of a liv ! and natural state of blood, 
called animal spirits Children are full of them. Charming women 
are invested with them, like Venus with her Cupids. And where 
greater virtues are not demanded, or may not have occasion for 
showing themselves, or are no more thought of than virtues are 
thought of among innocent children playing in spring-time in the 
fields, this single quality becomes sufficient to please and in- 
terest, and will carry away the palm, a hundred to one, against 
natures more staid and doubtful. For besides the lighter pleasures 
afforded us, we have this creater chance for virtue itself, with natures 
of the livelier and franker sort,-——that being good in themselves, they 
have a more natural tendency to good in general ; being pleased with 
themselves, they have the greater desire to bestow pleasure : and being 
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in the habit of displaying themselves, they have the more unequivocal 
testimony of a good conscience, and of having nothing to conceal. 
Virtue is more delightful in their hands, because it is borne with i 
suitable grace and cheerfulness ; and vice is not so vicious, because we 
cannot attribute to it its worst and most deliberate qualities. As to the 
charge of foppery, which is so often made against people of animal 
spirits, and to which their open  self- satisfaction unk loubtedly subjects 
them, four things might as well be considered before the accusation is 
harshly or hastily brought ; first, whether the self-satistaction is more 
than proportionate to the satisfaction which every body else feels ac- 
cording to the measure of the happiness within him; whether the 
possessor makes others more satisfied with themselves, and is therefore 
more inclined to share the pleasures arising from self-love, than his 
accuser ; whether he is really so vain as his accuser, and docs not 
more willingly acknowledge merits above his own, and a_ greater 
variety of them ; and lastly, whether the accusation is not made out of 
pure spleen and jealousy. 

Women have been charged with having a natural inclination for cox- 
combs. ‘The charge is idle, and itself’ a coxcombry. Let the solemn 
fops that make it, see if they can succeed. The truth is, that where a 
woman likes a coxcomb, she docs not like him on that account, but be- 
cause he mingles with his folly those lively and more agreeable quali- 
ties, which nature has made to be liked by every body. She likes the 
cheerfulness of his blood, the flow of his conversation, the spirit of his 
mien and behaviour,—evidences of a nature capable of entertaining and 
of protecting her. Let a man have these, and be no coxcomb, and she 
will prefer him to one that is. If she prefers a coxcomb to a formalist, 
or to one whose egotism is so great, as to drown and make desolate his 
commonest behaviour, in the despair of acting up to his excessive 
notion of himself, she is wise, and has only chosen the happier fop. 

We will conclude this paper with a copy of verses by Sir John 
Vanbrugh, in which the reader may take the portrait of the officer, 
either for the airy coxcomb, properly so called, or for a portrait of Sir 
John himself, who was a captain with a feather in his hat. In either 
case, it will give a relish to the perusal, if we suppose one of the graver 
fops just mentioned looking on. 


A band, a bob-wig, and a feather 
Attack’d a lady’ S heart together. 
The Band, in a most learned pica, 
Made up of deep philosophy, 
Told her, if she would please to wed 
A reverend beard, and take, instead 
Of vigorous youth, 
Old solemn truth, 
With books and morals into bed, 
How happy she would be. 


‘The Bob, he talk’d of management ; 
What wondrous blessings Heaven seit 
On care, and pains, and indusiry, 

And truly he must be so tree 

‘To own he thought your airy beaux, 
With powder'’d wigs and dancing shoes, 
Were good for nothing | (mend his soul! ) 































Fair Ida. 


But prate, and talk, and play the fool. 

He said, ’twas wealth gave joy and mirth, 
And that to be the dearest wife 

Of one, who labour’d all his life 

To make a mine of gold his own, 

And not spend sixpence when he'd done, 
Was heaven upon earth. 


When these two blades had done, d ye see, 
The Feather (as it might be me) 
Steps out, Sir, from behind the screen 
W ith such an air and such a mien,— 
Look’ye, old gentlemau,—in short, 
He quickly spoil’d the statesman’s sport. 

It proved such sunshine weather, 
That, you must know, at the first beck 
The lady leap’d about his neck, 
And off they went together. 


Vanbrugh was a good fellow, and besides his feather, had ‘‘ books,” 
and “morals” too for that matter. ‘Garth, Vanbrugh, and Con- 
greve,” said Pope, (and Tonson, the bookseller, who was sitting by, 
and knew them all well, agreed with him) “ were the three most honest- 
hearted, real good men, of the poetical members of the Kit-Kat Club.” 
A feather may carry it against formality, as it ought to do; but a 
feather on a head full of wit and generosity will beat all other feathers, 
let the sullen say what they will. Nor, we wiil venture to affirm, 
whatever the sullen or the superficial may think to the contrary, was 
there ever a sound and generous head, feathered or not, that had 
not its counterpart in the other sex, ready to believe in its honest 
eyes, and take its pains and its pleasures into her bosom, if it had but 
the luck to meet with her. 





FAIR IDA. 
A Ballad. 


‘“ Hrs boat is on the waters—hark ! 

I hear the splashing oar, 

W hat though the wave te wild and dark, 
I’ll venture from the shore; 

Love hath a light for deep midnight, 
A compass for the sea, 

For him I'll fear not ocean’s might, 
He is my all to me. 


‘‘And must I leave my father’s hall, 

Where I was gently bred, 

And climb’d the bass and lisp’d to all, 
Unconscious what I said— 

W here doatingly 2 mother’s eye— 
(Alas that it is closed!) 

Gazed on me in my infancy 
And watch’d while | reposed ! 


‘© Yes—there’s a dearer home for me 
Within a lover’s arms; 

And there my head shall cradled be 

In safety from alarms. 


Fiar Ida. 


I cannot wed the man | hate— 
1 cannot falsely play, 

Though father’s threat may not abate 
Though I be spurn’d away. 


*« My love—he is my life to me, 

My nurse, my sire, my home, 

He looks upon ime smilin gly, 
And beckons me to come. 

He hath his nest of down for me, 
His little timorous maid, 

Where I shall cower in shelter free, 
Nor fluttering nor afraid.” 


Thus at her window o’er the wave 
That gentle maid bested, 

The hour was silent as the grave, 
No star was overhead. 

The sea curl’d softly on the shore, 
And said, or seem’d to say:— 

“©]’ve hush’d for thee the billows’ roar, 
Come, Ida, come away!” 


Her lover’s bark is on the strand, 
His foot upon the beach, 

And they are hurrying, hand in hand, 
The little skiff to reach: 

Her foot is on the floating plank, 
Her lover close behind, 

And they have left the pebbly bank, 
And every fear behind. 


There ’s light within her father’s hall, 
There ’s hurrying to and fro, 

And voices from her window call, 
And from the beach below— 

Along the wave a carbine shot 
Sings shrilly ¥.ith its speed ;— 

Her love—for fate so drew the lot— 
Her love alone must bleed. 


Frantic fair Ida hears his groan ; 
Her hand is on the wound; 

His heart’s blood on her hand hath fown 
With that last dying sound. 

Back to the shore, go, boatmen, go ; 
Finish’d is your employ ; : 

But she, the fair, what is she now, 
So late the bride of joy! 


A maniac on that oozy shore 
At times seen wandering wild, 
Addressing the rude ocean’s roar, 
In accents of a child; 
Or from her window, at deep night, 
Asking athwart the gloom, 
In fancy of her lover’s sprite, 
The mysteries of his tomb! 
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PARRIANA.—NO. I. 


1 REMEMBER Dr. Parr at an early period, when he was Master of the Fre 
School at Norwich. It was a Gothic structure near the cathedral, endowed 
by Henry the Sixth. As you advanced along its spacious floor, you heard the 
buzzings of the boys plying their various tasks, as they sat within a sort of 
railed pew, which extended from the bottom to the top of the chamber, half 
lost and overpowered by the overwhelming tones of our venerable Ofellus, 
who was hearing, from an elevated chair, to which you approached by steps 
the higher classes at their Greek play, and pouring out a loud torrent of 
parallel passages to elucidate the author. It was at this time a favourite 
theory of Parr, that the progress of learning towards the understanding Was 
in an upward direction; for, in subservience to that theory, he was a syste. 
matic devotee of the birch. It was done, however, in perfect good-humour; 
never sudden, nor under the instantaneous impulse of passion. It was a 
cool, judicial sentence, the execution of which was generally postponed till 
the rising of the school, when there was often a whimsical kind of contest 
for precedency in submitting to the infliction. It was so slight, except for 
very grave oflences, that it was never a subject of much apprehension. 
*€ Come, and bring the bats for a game at cricket!’ was the exclamation of 
one boy to another, as they all rushed out at twelve o'clock. ‘* I can’t come 
immediately,” was the reply: ‘* I'll be with you in six or seven minutes. 
I am only going to be flogged.” 

Parr composed his celebrated preface to ‘‘ Bellendenus” whilst he was 
Master of this school. It is a laboured piece of Latinity ; not a phrase that 
has not its sanction in the best authorities. But tc is a whimsical Mosaic, 
‘here abit of red stone, there a bit of black.” It has always struck me as 
wanting that flow and that ease of expression, which are the happiest graces 
of composition. It is, moreover, open to exception, as a species of cento 
from writers living in different periods of literary taste—Cicero, Livy, Pliny, 
Tacitus, and even Seneca. I think it by no means equal to the Latin rhe- 
toric of Parr’s friend, Sir William Jones, Perhaps the latter was too Cice- 
ronian, and would have come in for his share of the ridicule applied by 
Erasmus, in his ** Anti-Ciceronianus,” to too studious an affectation of the 
style and mauner of the Roman orator. The Preface to Bellendenus is 
ushered in with a series of dedications to Lord North, Fox, and Burke, in 
the lapidary Latin, which Parr, through his whole life, was proud of excel- 
ling in. Beloe was at that time the under-master. He gave some offence to 
the Doctor by translating the Preface. It was, however, soon forgiven ; and 
in after-life, Parr rendered him many essential services ; amongst others, that 
of writing for him a learned preface to his Translation of Aulus Gellius ; 
but these services, it is now a matter of notoriety, were not returned with 
gratitude. . 

Headley, 2 favourite pupil, was before my time. I have a distinct recol- 
lection of him, for he afterwards lived in the precincts of the Cathedral. His 
dark, handsome features, and his wan complexion, for he was then wasting 
under a consumption that carried him off at the age of twenty-five, will never 
be eflaced from my memory. In 1784 he published a Collection of Original 
Poetry, in which there are several exquisite pieces. One or two afier the 
antique manner of our elder poets, with whom Headley was particularly con- 
versant, are beautiful. But his reputation at present rests on his “ Beauties 
of Antient English Poetry,” which appeared with a laboured preface in Parr s 
manner, but still more turgid and redundant. The shor: notices of cach 
poet prefixed to his extracts, are in better taste. Bowles’s Elegy upon the 
premature fate of Headley is truly pathetic. 

Dr. Maltby, perhaps the most accomplished Greek scholar amongst us, 
was the head-boy in my time. I was then an urchin, but I well remember 
that Parr had a decided predilection for this clever pupil, which did not, 
however, exempt him from occasional visitations of the birch. 
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It is much to be regretted, that several of the earliest of Parr’s writings 
are out of print. In 1783 he preached a charity sermon at Norwich, from 
the text in the Proverbs—* ‘Train up achild,” &c. This discourse, though 
now almost forgotten, was one of those compositions which were digna 
cedro, and ought to be republished. ‘The first part is a kind of historical 
deduction, from its earliest beginnings, of the wisdom conveyed by the an- 
cient, particularly by the Oriental writers, in the form of proverb or of 
apophthegm. He then proceeds toa masterly disquisition upon Education, in 
the large and moral acceptation of the word, and on the relative duties of 
parents and children, masters and disciples. It is a trite subject, but not so 
as Parr treats it; for he seems to have expended all the resources of his rich 
flourishing intellect to render familiar topics new and impressive. It is, | 
think, superior to his famous Spital Sermon: certainly, its manner is less 
controversial, which is some advantage ; for, where Parr had any doctrine to 
refute, he was a staunch polemic, full as anxious to get the victory as to 
discover the truth. In the discourse, however, upon Education, he appears 
bent upon rendering those common and admitted truths attractive, which 
are in danger of losing their hold on the mind, from mere universality of 
recepuion. 

Apropos of the Spital Sermon. It gave birth to a tolerably facetious re- 
inark of Harvey Coombe, albeit unused to the facetious mood. As they 
were coming out of church, after the delivery of that long discourse, 
“ Well,” says Parr to Coombe, ‘* how did you like it?”?—always anxious for 
well-merited praise, from whatever quarter it proceeded,—** let me have the 
suffrage of your strong and honest understanding.”—** Why, Doctor,” re- 
turned the Alderman, ‘* there were four things in your sermon that I did not 
like to hear.”?—‘* State them,” replied Parr eagerly. ‘ Why, to speak 
frankly then,” said Coombe, ‘ they were the quarters of the church clock, 
which struck four times before you had finished it.” ‘The joke was good- 
humouredly received. Harvey Coombe, though of quiet, gentlemanly man- 
ners, could now and then say something good. He was conversing one day 
at Brookes’s with Jack Stepney. A little variation of opinion occurring, Jack 
intimated his dissent by exclaiming, ‘* I don’t know that, Mr. Coombe; I 
don’t know that !”—** Don’t know that!” retorted the other; “if you could 
put down in writing every thing you did not know, Mr. Stepney, you would 
soon make a very iarge book.” 

Parr’s memory, from nature and from application, was very capacious. 
In reading a Greek or Latin author, a stream of illustration issued from ite 
When we were up at Virgil with him, he thundered out, ore rotundo, all the 
passages which the poet had borrowed, and, whilst he borrowed, adorned, 
from Homer and Apollonius the Rhodian. Tis knowledge of the Greek 
metres, a branch of scholarship in which Burney afterwards excelled him, 
was profound. It was equally accurate as to the metres of Horace. Reading 
a play of Plautus with bim, I think the Aulularia, I came to the word affa- 
fim abundantly, the second syllable of which [ made Jong, naturally con- 
cluding that an adjective derived from the word affarz, would retain the same 
quantity. He corrected me instantly, by scanning the very difficult and 
anomalous Iambic in which the word occurred. There was a constant 
tendency, he observed, going on in all languages actually in use, to shorten 
accentuation, for the eclerity of discourse which the common occasions of 
life require; and the comic poets were obliged to adopt the common and 
conventional pronunciation. He was decidedly of opinion that the Saty- 
ricon of Petronius Arbiter was of a later age than Nero’s, and not the work 
of the Petronius recorded by ‘Tacitus as the Arbiter Elegantiarum of that 
emperor. 

The characteristics of the first Mrs. Parr were natural acuteness and good 
sense ; and these qualities Parr readily conceded to her. With all this, 
however, she was an apt student in the art of ingeniously tormenting, 
aud occasioually influenced by a spirit of contradiction which made large 
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demands upon his patience. 1 remember he was once visiting his cousin, 
the Rev. Robert Parr, at Norwich. Before he left Hatton, he had giver 
directions to Mrs. Parr to open the letters addressed to him during his ab- 
sence, anid to forward only such as she knew he would be most anxious to 
receive, and might be worth the expense of the transmission. One day, 
a heavy package arrived by the post. It consisted of several common unim- 
portant letters, some of them circular letters of tradesmen soliciting custom, 
&c. with a note from Mrs. Parr, stating that she had exercised the discretion 
he had given her, by forwarding the letters he would be most anxious to 
see, and kept back some others, among which was a long letter from Mr, 
Payne Knight about Homer. Parr had been for some time busied in a sort 
of epistolary controversy with that gentleman, upon the use of the /olic 
Digamma ; and he at all times delighted in his correspondence, and placed 
the highest value upon his research and erudition. 

In truth, there was some incompatibility in this union. Its commence- 
ment was far from being a romantic one. When Parr, who had been 
under-master at Harrow, applied for the head-mastership of Norwich school, 
which was in the gift of the Corporation, he was told that it was essentially 
necessary that the master should be a married man. In this difficulty Parr 
instantly wrote to his friend Jones, afterwards Sir William Jones, urging 
him with all possible diligence to look out for a wife for him, and to forward 
her by an early opportunity. The commission was faithfully executed, and 
Mrs. Parr duly arrived at Norwich. 

On political subjects Parr reasoned and spoke with great animation and 
warmth. His politics, however, were those of an enthusiastic but consti- 
tutional Whig. When the late Right Honourable William Windham 
came, as he occasionally did on his way to Felbrigg, and at the season of the 
general elections, to Norwich, | recollect several very delightful conversa- 
tions at which I was present, though then very young, between Parr and 
that accomplished statesman. They took place at the house of a common 
friend, Mr. Hudson. Parr uniformly did homage to the great talents and 
varied knowledge of Mr. Windham. Indeed, his conversation was an ex- 
quisite entertainment: it flowed gently, but it was an unfailing stream of 
eloquence and of reason. He had the peculiar talent of enforcing and illus- 
trating his argument by playful anecdotes and amusing allusions, which, so 
far from being extraneous to what he was desirous of establishing, by some 
curious felicity became part of the argument itself. 

There was something heroic and chivalrous in the character of Wind- 
ham ; but nothing could surpass the grace and elegance of his manners. He 
was the finished English gentleman. He was deeply read in Greek and 
Latin, mathematics, and even controversial divinity: his memory wes un- 
bounded. Burke, when he was writing his Reflections, alluded to a passage 
in Aristotle’s book on Government from memory ; but sent it to Wiidhem, 
and asked him whether he could find it. The lenses laid his finger on the 
passage in a few minutes, which Mr. Burke, for he was then printing off the 
sheets, inserted in a note. I transcribed the Greek at Mr. Windham’s re- 
quest. Mr. Windham told me, that very early in life he had read through al! 
the Byzantine historians, and pointed out to me in Gibbon’s notes a few in- 
stances of disingenuous citation from those authors. ‘The conversation ot 
such aman, which from early youth 1 have been permitted to hear, was a 
refection worthy of the gods. 

It was upon one of these occasions, when Mr. Windham and Parr met, 
that I perfectly recollect the former’s objecting to the pedantic habit, com- 
mon to scholars, of profuse quotations, to show their learning. ‘True Jearn- 
ing, he said, was a result. ; eee citation evinced an intrinsic poverty : 
it was like an ill-furnished shop, where the best articles were placed in the 
window. He illustrated the topic, 1 also remember, by a passage from 
Epictetus.‘ If,” observes the philosopher, ‘any body wishes to convince 
you that he had good fare at home, and ate heartily, he would show tt 10 
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the vigour of his frame and the health of his complexion, not by emptying 
the contents of his stomach before you.” It was upon this occasion that 


Mr. Windham enabled me to form some idea of the ease and pleasantry of 


Sir Joshua Reynolds’s conversation. One of his off-hand sayings I thought 
very happy —The conversation had turned upon an old bachelor, who having 
been many years a malade imaginaire, took it at last into his head to marry. 
“Ah!? said Sir Joshua, when the event was announced to him, “ B— 
will now begin to know what is the matter with him.” 

When Mr. Windham, with the late Duke of Portland and Mr. Burke, se- 
ceded from the Foxite Whigs, Dr. Parr regarded the schism with horror. 
From that time his opinions of Windham underwent great change ; and he 
expressed them, as I thought, occasionally with a vehemence and a severity 
inconsistent with the respect due even to the errors of a great man, Wind- 
ham was a man of high heroic honour, seated in a heart of courtesy. 
Nothing venal or sordid ever profaned its recesses. Coke, of Norfolk, be- 
trayed the same intolerant spirit, when, just afler that secession, he deposed 
the busts of Burke and Windham from the niches they had long occupied at 
Holkham with those of Fox, Lord North, and Lord Rockingham. 

It was tn one of the conversations I have alluded to, that Warburton’s 
Divine Legation of Moses was mentioned. Parr said that it was a subtle 
argument constructed to refute the Free-thinkers,* by proving, that without 
the belief of future rewards aud punishments no human society coukl exist ; 
aud that so essentially necessary was this principle in human affairs, that the 
Jews, who did not embrace this great tenet, were for that reason placed under 
a theocracy, the immediate government of the Supreme Being; aud there- 
fore, being an exception to all other human communities, stood in no need 
of that important sanction. Parr observed, that the foundation of Warbur- 
ton’s argument was false: that the Jews actually believed in the soul's im- 
mortality, from which a belief in a state of future happiness or suffering 
flowed as a corollary. ‘They believed that Samuel's soul appeared after its 
separation from the body; and Solomon, in the Kcclesiastes, > states 
that the spirit returned to God that gave it. A state of separate souls here- 
after, he contended, necessarily implied reward or punishment, in the greater 
or less degrees of happiness or misery which they had to undergo accord- 
inz to their different degrees of virtue or of vice in the body. Parr was a 
pious rational Christian, and, with a large and liberal spirit of toleration, a 
sincere Church of England man. 

On different occasions | have conversed much with Parr upon the subject 
of inetaphysics. He strongly condemned the material philosophy. Reid on 
the intellectual powers of Man he instanced as a satisfactory refutation of 
that debasing doctrine. ‘The mortality of the soul, he said, was a necessary 
consequence from its materiality. ‘The soul is a spirit, which must le im- 
mortal, because it is exempted from all the qualities which generate corrup- 
tion. {[t is an uncompounded essence. How can that be dissolved which 
has no parts? For dissolution is only the separation of one part from another ; 
but that which has no parts cannot be dissolved. ‘The wn of futurity was 
infused into man at his creation; it is his earliest, his fondest, his last aspi- 
ration. Sucha desire would not have been given us in vain. All the great 
lights of the ancient world believed in the immortality of the soul, from this 
inherent desire of beatitude. Hence the Pythagorean doctrine, the E!ysian 
fields, and the Tartarus of the poets. 


«¢ Hac iter Elysium nobis, at leva malorum,’ &c. 


I observed, that in some of his writings Aristotle seemed to doubt. He 
said, “* No such thing, Sir’? He quoted the treatise upon animals, to show 
that he had distinctly asserted the soul’s distinct existence and immortality, and 
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desired me to reach him the Ethics. He then referred to the ninth and tent) 
chapters of that treatise, where he deduces the immortality of the soy! 
from her natural desire of future happiness. Aristotle, he said, had beey 
supposed to hold the soul to be mortal, by those who did not rightly under. 
stand his philosophy. ‘he mistake arose from his speaking of the operations 
of the soul as corporeal. In this sense he often applied the word greseyes 
or intellect, as a corporeal instrument depending only on phantasy. Kut he 
then means only the passive intellect or thinking faculty, which is corporeal, 
but subordinate to a superior intellect which is indestructible. This con. 
versation was fixed in my memory, because it led me toa more careful pes 
rusal of the Ethics, and convinced me of the accuracy and extent of Parr’s 
knowledge. ° 

Parr certainly looked upon Sir James Mackintosh as a great metaphysician ; 
and I have often been present at debates between them on these subjects, 
The sturdy “dialectician of the North’? was sometimes compelled to give jy, 
*« Jemmy,why do you seek arefuge tn such miserable logomachics ?” gave one 
evening a sudden termination to a discussion, which had already occupied 
more time than in a mixed company topics of this kind are usually allowed. 

It is to be lamented, that, like other friendships, that of Parrand Mackin. 
tosh suffered a long interruption. It were an injustice toboth to rake up the 
circumstance that led toit. [| met Sir James one day, when he alluded to 
the misunderstanding. ‘You and Parr not friends!’ I exclaimed, with 
some movement of surprise; ‘why, you were the idol whom he wor- 
shipped.”—* That may be,” replied Mackintosh ; * but Parr is sometimes a 
furious iconoclast, who knocks dowa the idols he has set up.” "They were 
afterwards reconciled through the intervention of Perry. 

Of Hippancy of remark on religious subjects, Parr was highly impatient. 
He once, in my hearing, rebuked a Mr. F , a barrister, in goed set terms, 
The gentleman had somewhat inconsiderately observed, that jt was human 
authority only that had put the seal of authenticity on the books of scripture, 
and that the councils of ‘Trent and of Nice had decided those that were apo- 
eryphal, and those that were not so. Parr, with some difliculty, heard him 
to the end of his sentence, when a most ominous puff issued from his pipe. 
Then he addressed him nearly in these words: ‘* Mr. Frith, or Mr. Forth, 
or Mr. Froth—excuse me if I forget your name—l have not the hononr of 
your acquaintance, and the specimen you have just given us of your theolo- 
gical science, does not make me highly ambitious of it: Sir, give me Icave to 
tell you, that you are as far from correct chronology in your remark, as from 
right reasoning. Those two councils, which sat at widely remote periods of 
time, had nothing to do with the distinetion between the books at present 
received in our church; it arose from the consent of the early churches, aud 
is built upon the authority of the ancient fathers. You have mentioned an 
opinion on a subject which you ought never to have approached, and have 
betrayed ignorance without modesty, and pedantry without learning. Leave 
these matters to maturer knowledge and sounder understandings. This 
advice I honestly give you. In the words of Lucretius I will inforce it: 





‘Ne mea dona tibi studio dispdsta fideli, 
Intellecta priusquam sint contempta relinquas.’” 


It was, I think, in 1800, the spring of that year, that Parr had lodgings at 
a Mr. Hayward’s of Carey-street. I met him at the Whig Club, which was 
then held at the Crown and Anchor. He invited me to sup with him. 
There were present that evening, the late Mr. Whitbread, Sir James Mackin- 
tosh, Dr. Joseph Warton, Lord Grey, and Mr. Fonblanque, the Chancery 
lawyer. A debate arose between Parr and Fonblanque upon the origin of 
justice. Parr referred it to a moral sense—the moralis facultas of Grotius. This 
was combated by Mr. Fonblanque with some degree of verbosity, which 
Parr very happily turned into ridicule. Fonblanque could bear himselt no 
longer; but with great solemnity addressed Parr thus. ‘I am astonished 
that a man of such te li powers as Dr. Parr should condescend to 
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such mean instruments of controversy as that of misrepresenting his antago- 
nist.” Parr, taking the pipe out of his mouth at the end of this pompous 
sentence, thus rejoined: ** Mr. Fonblanque, Sir, why should I ridicule posi- 
tions, Which, the moment they are stated, provoke a smile ? and why should | 
misrepresent that, which you have already weakened by your own diflusion, 
aud perplexed by your own reiteration?” ‘The gravity of this dialogue was 
genuine farce. 

I have already mentioned the complexion of Parr’s politics. ‘The modera- 
tion of his sentiments, which, though maintained with firmness, were never 
unseasonably obtruded, did not exempt him during the Birmingham riots 
from the menaces of the brutalised mob, who, Parr always believed, wer 
goaded on by the clergy and other bigoted persons. His house was certainly 
threatened, and arrangements were made for putting it into a state of defence. 
It was conjectured, that his acquaintance with Dr. Priestley, with whom he 
widely differed on theological subjects, but whom he highly venerated for his 
scientific attainments, had brought down these denunciations cf popular 
vengeance. After a protracted state of alarm and Suspense, it was found 
that the tioters had proceeded in another direction. In a pamphlet pub- 
lished by Parr on the subject of the riots, he thus alludes to the circum- 
stance. I quote from memory, for I have not the book. After avowing his 
occasional visits to Dr. Priestley, he proceeds thus : 

«And was tt for this, and this only, that for three days and three nights 
my family was threatened by brutal ruflians; my house devoted to confla- 
gration by midnight incendiaries ; my books, the pride of my youth and the 
solace of my declining years, doomed to destruction? Of all the paradoxes 
that perplex conjecture and baffle probability, Man is the most tormenting. 
He is a savage in the bosom of society ; a tyrant for the supposed honour of 
his country; the persecutor of his species for the imaginary glory of his 
God.” 

The pamphlet which Parr entitled “Sequel to a Printed Paper,” &ce., 
had its origin in a singular incident. In the midst of the “Ciurch and 
King” cry of that day (it prevailed most vehemently in Birmingham and 
its neighbourhood) he had recetved an anonymous letter full of oflensive 
allusions to his political sentiments. ‘This letter, by a rapid, but as it 
afterwards turned out an erroneous inference, he ascribed to a Mr. Curtis, 
rector of one of the parishes at Birmingham, and wrote a long and ela- 
borate reply to it, which he sent in manuscript to that gentleman. ‘To 
this Curtis rejoined in a printed pamphlet, disavowing the letter, and inci- 
dentally entering with some warmth into the political discussions with 
which the public mind was then heated. Parr’s pamphlet, which I have 
mentioned, was, in law-phrase, the sur-rejoinder to this. He gave it the 
contemptuous title of “Sequel to a Printed Paper by the Reverend Wil- 
liam Curtis,” &c. It is a laboured composition, de omnilus rebus el qui- 
lusdam aliis—a kind of drag-net, which brought up along with the great 
subjects, “whereof all Europe rang from side to side,” a whole fry of petty 
proyincial polemics and local gossipings, all indiscriminately dignified with 
the same solemnity of dissertation, and the same ceaseless recurrence of the 
triplet, with which it was Parr’s peculiar theory of composition to treat 
every topic, however trivial and subordinate. As for the poor rector, he was 
covered from head to foot with learned vituperation, through a long string of 
vassages from Greek and Roman antiquity. These were sometimes trans- 
hated in a tone of affected cominiseration for the supposed ignorance of Curtis. 
This tract, however, is by no means the happiest specimen of Parr’s talents. 
It displays, indeed, a wonderful power of giving importance to what is essen- 
tially insignificant, but, as a whole, it is little more than a massive accumu- 
lation of words, 


‘< Sine pondere habentia pondus.’ 


After all, it was never satisfactorily proved that the anonymous letter, 
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which had conjured “3 this storm of eloquence, came from Curtis. He him. 
self disavowed it; and his disavowal, in default of all proof to the contrary, 
ought to have been acquiesced in. On the other hand, it was more thay 
suspected to have been a trick of Tom Sheridan, who sent it 10 a disguised 
hand to Parr. ‘Yom, indeed, did not foresee the angry controversy on which 
so much good passion was afterwards wasted; for there was no love of mis. 
chief in his freaks, and he valued his venerable preceptor too highly to give 
him unnecessary pain. I have reason to believe, that some years afterwards 
this excellent youth acknowledged the fact ; and not without the self-reproach 
ofan honourable and ingenuous mind. 

There is a curious literary fact connected with this pamphlet, which ] 
cannot forbear mentioning, not as proving any thing with respect to 
Parr, the variety and extent of whose attainments are beyond all question, but 
as an illustration in general of the art of piling up a Cyclopean structure of 
learned quotations, hike those which Parr brought together to prove Curtis a 
blockhead. Not long after its appearance (from Parr’s reputation, and the 
reading scattered over its pages, it made considerable noise), a friend of Mr. 
Curtis composed a small pamphlet, disputing the originality of the learning 
displayed in Parr’s work, and professing to show that the passages quoted 
did not rush in the first instance from the stores of his own memory, but were 
taken second-hand frcin the compilations of grammarians, particularly from 
that of Stobeus, where they might be found ready ticketed and labelled 
under their respective heads. 

Now, to such an imputation, Parr, of all men in the world, was least open. 
But it did by a curious coincidence happen, that in his Tract six or seven 
Greek passages followed in the same order in which they had been ranged 
by Stobaus. As I have said already, it proves little or nothing against Parr. 
A learned friend of mine once tried a similar experiment, upon the “ Pursuits 
of Literature,”—-that is to say, upon the notes in that confused lumber-room 
of quotations—by tracing in like manner a lung series of ther to secondary 
sources. Yet no man ever disputed the learning of Mathias. 

Parr wrote another pamphlet, much shorter indeed, but much abler, upon 
the subject of the Birmingham riots. It may be remembered, that the primary 
cause of those disturbances was the obstinacy of a party in the town, who, in 
spite of every warning or remonstrance, aad of the strongest indica‘ions of 
the popular feeling against them, persisted in celebrating the anniversary of 
the French Revolution. ‘The consequences are well known. Notwithstand- 
ing this awful admonition, the same persons, previous to the 14th of July in 
the following year, expressed their determination to commemorate the same 
event. Parr lamented their infatuation, and, to dissuade thens from an obsti- 
nate adherence to their resolution, addressed them in the little tract | have 
just mentioned. He gave it the quaint title of a ‘ Letter from a Citizen of 
frenopolis to a Citizen of Eleutheropolis.” It is a calm, but dignitied re- 
monstrance, urged with great force of argument, and in easy and flowing 
language. It was written in nine hours, currente calamo, and its ease and its 
simplicity are perhaps owing to this circumstance. In respect to Parr’s full- 
dressed and laboured compositions, it was his deshatille style, if 1 may so 
call it. It had, however, a powerful effect, and weaned the hot-hceaded 
young men, for whom it was principally intended, from their absurd project. 

Parr, when he occasionally came to London, sometimes visited Mrs. 
Linley, Sheridan’s mother in-law, at her house in Southampton-street, 
Covent-garden. She was then advanced in years, but I have heard him say, 
that he could trace, as he thought, in her countenance, many of the traits 
which he had often admired in Mrs. Sheridan and her sister Mrs. Tickell. 
Parr said, that a fine woman in years was viewed with a sort of feeling, like 
that of seeing the temples of the Gods in ruin. Her fare was homely; but 
at her table he did as he liked. To the hespitable interrogation, upon 
his preparing to dine with her, of ‘* Doctor, what shall I give you for din- 
ner?” his almost invariable answer was, ‘‘ Nothing, my dear Madam, but 
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a shoulder of mutton; but then you are not to forget the onion-sauce.” | 
mention this to show, that Parr, though foud of cood eating, Was not an 
epicure ; fora shoulder of mutton, with its perpetual adjunct, onion sauce, 
was for many years among his household divinities. , 

Mrs. Linley, several years after the death of her husband, was desirous of 
publishing a volume of the posthumous music of that eminent composer. 
Sheridan undertook to procure the Prince of Wales’s permission to dedicate 
it to his Royal Highness, at the same time promising to write the dedica- 
tion himself. “The subscription was filled, the engraving struck off; weeks 
and weeks glided away, and no dedication. Her perplexity was mentioned 
to Parr, who instantly dictated the following, at least as near as [I ean recol- 
lect It. 

“To His Royal Highness George Prince of Wales, Xe. Xe. 

‘Sir,—lIt is the natural wish of one, from whom death has taken the best and ten- 
derest of friends, to seek a laudable solace of her sorrows, by carrying into effect 
the wishes, that lay the nearest to his heart, whilst living. It was one of the most 
cherished purposes of my deceased husband, to place this volume at the feet of 
your Royal Highness, whom he reverenced as the skilful judge, and loved as the 
munificent patron, of bis favourite art. Under the authority of such an example, 
and the auspices of such a protection, may I be permitted to hope, that Musie in 
this island will vindicate her rank, not merely among the idle amusemeuts, which 
minister to our pleasures, but among the salutary iafluences, which soften and 
amend the heart ? I have the honour to be, &c. &e. 

M. Lintey.” 


This dedication was not adopted ; for not long after it had been sent to 
Mrs. Linley, Sheridan’s arrived. ‘Talking ounce with him on the subject of 
dedications in a friend’s library, he desired me to take down the first volume 
of Burney’s History of Music, and to read to him the dedication of that 
work to the Queen. “There,” said he, ‘there is the true refinement of 
compliment without adulation. In the short compass of a few lines are 
comprised no small degree of the force, and nearly all the graces, aud the 
harmonies of the English Language. But Burney did not write it. John- 
son wrote it; and on this, as on other occasions, showed himself an accom- 
plished courtier. Jemmy Boswell ought to have known that Johnson wrote 
it. J had it from good authority ; besides it is Johnson’s internally.” It is 
singular that Boswell, who exerted so much industry in tracing all the papers 
of this kind which Johnson wrote for his friends, should have omitted this 
dedication. How truly Johnsonian is the following passage: 

«The science of musical sounds has been depreciated as appealing only to 
the ear, and aflording nothing more than a fugitive and temporary delight ; 
but it may justly be considered as the art, which unites corporal with intel- 
lectual pleasure, by a species of enjoyment, which gratifies sense, without 
weakening reason ; and which, therefore, the Great may cultivate without de- 
basement, and the Good may enjoy without depravation.” 


THE PAST. 


‘Tue visions of the buried time come thronging dearer far 

Than joys the present hour can give, than present objects are ;— 
I love to dwell among their shades, unfolding to my view 

The dreams of perish’d men and years, and by-gone glory too. 
For though such retrospect is sad, it is a sadness sweet, 

The forms of those whom we revere in memory to greet, 

Since nothing in this changing world is constant but decay, 

And early Mowers but bloom the first, to pass the first away! 
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A YEAR IN HUNGARY. 


A Tale founded in fuct, and translated from the Spanish of the Rev, Joseph 
Blanco White. 


In the season of youth, when the spirits mount like new wine into 
the head, the country in general disposes to a joyousness of fveling 
that overflows the whole heart; but in the soberer days of middle oun 
the beauties of the rural scene produce a pleasure, which, in its outward 
effects, might almost be mistaken tor melancholy. 

Friends of my youth! (whithersoever the dreadful storm in which 
Spain has been sunk may have tossed you) Oh, if these lines should ey er 
reach you, and recall the pleasant memory of the days in which, upon 
the banks of the Guadalquivir and the Manzanares, we dissipated in the 
delights of friendship, and of the fields, the bitter sense of our Country’s 
slavery ; know that at the end of many years, and in the repose of that 
period of life which borders on old age, and in the sobriety of that 
experience which narrows the range to the flights of hope,—your 
friend can never spend a spring-day upon the delightful banks of the 
Thames without mingling his tears with the remembrance of the com- 
panions of his youth. Why are they not here? [say within myseli— 
why have not they too broken in time, as I have done, the political 
chains wherewith the name of country rivets them to a soil to which 
freedom of thought and of opinion are unknown? = Alas! those chains 
are doubled upon them by the generous hope of being of service toa 
people whom the poison of superstition has worked into delirium, and 
over whom ignorance and despotism lord it as they will. But where 
is the remedy for ills like those of Spain? Where is the probable cure 
for a superstition that has rooted itself there for ages ? 

[ am giving, however, Lam sensible, but a bad proof of the repose 
of which [ spoke at first; but when a mournful idea suddenly presents 
itself to the mind, cold and rude of soul must that writer be, who 
through fear of a digression can forbear to give free course for a mo- 
ment to the affections excited in his heart. As the story, moreover, 
which [am about to relate is of a melancholy nature, the mournful 
recollections which have visited me may serve, by the similarity of their 
tone, to prepare the ear, like a prelude in music, for whiat ts to follow. 
Return we then to the banks of the Thames. 

On a lovely spring-day, in which the earth appeared canopied with 
one of those delicious skies, which are occasionally seen in the uncertain 
climate of England, I felt disposed to make an excursion in the steam- 
vessel, which at this season of the year daily ascends the river from 
the Tower of London as far as the beautiful town of Richmond. A 
light breeze from the South-west stirred the waters and the leaves 
with just the degree of motion necessary to dissipate the sense of that 
heavy stillness, which, by reason of the moisture wherewith the atmos- 
phere abounds in calm and sunny days, hangs over the rural scene m 

England. 

Atter I had waited for a while by the river-side, diverted by the 
bustling scene which the neighbourhood of London presents at all 
hours, I descried at a distance the moving column of smoke which indi- 
cated the approach of the vessel. In a short time the vessel itself ap- 
peared, cutting its way maiestically through the water, and cashed 0 
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all sides with the foam wrought by the wheels, that, like wings, bore it 
onward in its course. It looked, in short, more like a sea-monster 
moving itself according to its own oe asure, than like an inanimate 
machine that derived its Impulse from the tngenuity of man. 

I immediatety got into a little beat, and rowed towards the \ ‘essel, 
which in a moment stopped its course, as thoueh ready, of its own 
accord, to receive a fresh cargo. ‘The entrance to the vessel, so com- 
modious and secure, the convenient breadth of the deck, and the va- 
riety of passengers, some seated, others pacing up and down as ina 
large hall, and all well-dre ssed, all ta good humour and all quiet, pre- 
sent toa person, new to such a scene, a picture of no slight interest. 
Nothing, however, can equi al the beautiful variety which delights the 
eye, as the vessel during its course gradually leaves London in the dis- 
tance. Indeed the sight of that city alone is suilicient to excite in the 
mind ideas without numbe r, and strongly to affect the heart with every 

variety of feeling. What grandeur! what power! how many virtues 
and how many vices, —what an accumulation of pleasures, and what an 
overwhelming mass of sorrow and of pain, are contained in that sea of 
houses, of which I can now perceive but the shore! 

The thread, however, of thoughts like these is broken, upon ap- 
proaching the ereat bridge of W ‘aterloo, to which Europe can present 
no equal. ‘The imagination is astounded upon finding oneself cutting 
free way beneath its magnificent arches, thi rough which the river 
smoothly passes; and in observing the massiveness of the structure, 
the size of the mais of grey granite with which it is built, and, above 
all, the appearance of lightness and facility of execution, in a work so 
solid and erected with ‘such labour. The other bridges, particularly 
the iron bridge at Vauxhall, though they lose something of their effect, 
when seen after that of Waterloo, add nevertheless by their number and 

variety to the spectator’s admiration. 

Upon passing the Royal Hospital at Chelsea, which affords a mag- 
nificent asylum to soldiers worn out in their Country's service, the 
landscape assumes that mixed appearance of town and country, so 
peculiar to England. On each side of the river are scattered houses, 
and even small towns—small, I mean, in comparison with London: 
for Hammersmith would elsewhere be considered as a town of the first 

rate. Many are the country residences belonging to the higher ranks 
which ornament the banks of the noble river, near which they stand, 
and which, as it gradually becomes ilemes, gains in repose and 
beauty what it loses in rapidity. The Royal Gardens of Kew, the 
elegant stone-bridge which takes its name from the town near which 
those gardens are situated, the edifices which rise here and there in 
every direction, and appear to move with the boat itself, as you glide 
along-—these with the number of trees, particularly willows, which line 
the hanks, and give to the transparent waters of the river an emerald 
green of the purest tint, transport the imagination into a sort of fairy- 
land, surpassing the boldest flights of its creative power. But who can 
describe the feelings occasioned in the midst of such a scene by a band 
of music, which breaks upon the ear in sounds that in the free expanse 
of air loue all their roughness and dissonance of tone? A complete and 
well-regulated orchestra will, no doubt, give to those who are fond of 
music a pleasure of a higher description—one more closely connected 
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with the understanding, and more deeply tiated with the strony colour. 
ny st thie parsons bytat at will aspire in vain to excite the: livels Vet 
yentle transport which the wandering vibrations of a harp, accompanied 
by three of four wind instruments, produce beneath a calm sky, hung 
with livht clouds, and ina vessel, which, moving without sail or oar. 
ylides over a thousand imayes of trees, houses, clouds, and sun, that 
dance betore the eye, as pictured in the bottom of the stream. 

Pohiad remained for some tume rapt in silent enjoyment of the 


scene belore me, when I perceived amonyet the pa ssenvers an acqua 


sii? 


tance, who, recovnizing me almost at the same moment. advanced 
P ! , [l[ie was: {fice ho h: , ved. thouvh, , 
towaras mie. if Was an olicer, who having served, thougha loreiyus f 


in the oaghish army during several long campaigns, and with much 
honour, had risen init by bia merit to a high rank, Spaniards, who 
are accustomed to the constant use of uniforms and external marks of 
distinction, will fecl surprised that an officer of such high rank should 
be so confounded with the passengers in a boat, as to remain for some 
tine without exciting any attcnuon; but they must be informed that 
the custom of bogland ailows to no class of its people the odious affec- 
tation of appear i public with any distinction of dress, CXC pt on 
court-days when a levee or drawing-room is held at the King’s palace, 
of When olficers are on duty. 

My acquaintance (for our intercourse had hitherto been too slight to 
mioake us frends) seated hunself beside me, and we passed a consider- 
able: part of the day in very ayrecable conversation, U pon Our return 
home, we had scarcely yot into the boat, when he informed ine th if, as 
his house was situated so near the river and the metropolis, it would 
vive hin great pleasure if T would land with him in his neighbourhood, 
and take iny tea with him. [readily accepted the invitation, and before 
sunsetfound myselfin a house adorned with a taste free from ostentation; 
the a sylum, in fact, in which the good yeneral, depressed by infirmities 
contracted in his campaigns more than by years, passed in honourable 
repose thee eve tiny of his day 4. We seated ourselves at once in the 
proncipal roo, having ho compliments to pay at our chitrance, for ny 
host, who was a bachelor, and without relatives in England, lived by 
himself. The room, which was a large one, was ornamented with pic- 
tures and with a varicty of curiosities, of which many had been made 
by the general himsclf, -a man of talent and ingenuity. 1 found, too, 
that he was a lover of music, a circumstance which quickly contributed 
to confirm our intimacy: for having myself been carly mitiated in the 
mysteries of that enchanting art, | have always found a sort of tree- 
masonry to prevail amongst those who are really fond of it. | amused 
myself for a time in vazing at the pictures, at plans of fortifications, of 
which TP understood nothing, and at sabres and insignias of honour 
vained in the field of battle, which made my heart beat within me. 
But what completely riveted my attention was a glass frame, contain- 
oy a sort of rhaiaye da relievo Of houses, mountains, and woods. I ad- 
mired the dexterity with which it was contrived, and the ayrecable 
cect produced by the illusion: for, with a litthe belp from the tna- 
gination, one might suppose oneself on the top of a high hill, and from 
thence discovering afar off the scene marked out by the map, and re- 
duced by distance to the size in which it was there represented. 

The ground thus represented might be about a league in circum: 
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ference. In the centre was a spacious country-house, with a small lake 


at the foot of the eminence upon which the house was built. Hills rose 
in every direction, some of them crowned with wood. ‘The whole, in 
thort, had the appearance of a valley belonging to some mountainous 
country. 

When my friend (for, in consequence of the increase of our mutual 
regard, that title may now be used without impropriety) perceived how 
much [ was interested in the rural scene before me, he said to me.— 
“Tf you knew the listory of that picture, you would regard it, I think, 
with still deeper interest.” I replied, that “‘1 should be glad to know 
the history to which he alluded.” The General answered,—* Though 
it may appear affectation in an old man to talk of the days of his early 
love, T wall relate it to you. Indecd, so many years are now passed, 
and misfortune has so comple tely destroyed every trace of the family 
which inhabited that house, that I can feel no objection to tell you the 
history of the mournful adventure which binds my heart to the spot 
which you have been conte mplating. Be seat d, theretore, d now 
listen to * The Lory ofa Year in Hungary.’ 

‘My father, who was a major in the Austrian service, took me with 
him, when only six years old, to Malines. The archbishop of that 


~ 


city, the Count of f ——, seeing me there at different times, took a 
fancy to me, and offered to send me to Vienna to be educated in the 
house of his sister, the Countess of S-—-, until there should be a 


vacancy for me in the Military Academy. My father joyfully accepted 
the proposal, knowing that under such auspices I could not fail to rise 
in the profession. [ was accordingly taken to Vienna, where I was 
brought up with the nephew of the Archbishop; who, together with 
his relations, all persons of great influence, showed me the strongest 
marks of affection, and promoted to the utmost my education at the 
academy. 

“ At the time when I held only the rank of a Jieutenant, I was selected 
by the Government for the purpose of making some trigonometrical 
surveys in Hlungary. I set out accordingly, with an escort of soldiers, 
appointed for the management of the mathematical instruments. On 
the road I found myself treated like a prince by all the post-masters, 
who, at the very sound of the name of an officer commissioned by the 
Court, will almost lick the ground to serve him. No recommendation, 
however, of this kind is required to induce the upper classes of the 
country to give an officer a frank and hospitable reception. ‘The hos- 
pitality, indeed, which reigns through Hungary, together with the 
primitive simplicity and purity of manners, which at the period T speak 
of prevailed amongst the females of the country, will fully appear in the 
course of my narrative. It must be observed, however, at the same 
tine, that amongst the men a want of knowledge and refinement was 
very perceptible, in consequence of the retirement in which, from the 
situation of the country, the greatest part of their lives was pas ed. 
The variety of languages, morcover, which separates the inhabitants 
from each other, may have contributed to check the progress of civi- 
lization. Not more than a third part of the population of the country 
speak the Hungarian language: the rest use either the German or the 
Mlyrian. Amongst those who have any tiicturc of education. Latin is 
very commonly spoken; 80 that a foreigner, accustomed to the famt- 
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liar use of that language, will be understood in most parts of the 
country. Another of the causes which may be considered as having 
contributed to the backwardness of Hungary, is to be found in certain 
national privileges, which, though reduced to a mere shadow, supply 
nevertheless constant material for intrigue, and tend to keep up old 
prejudic es: such, for instance, is what is called the Council of Comitat, 
in which the lords of each province assemble annually for the purpose 


of consulting about their municipal interests. The real operations of 


the C ouncil, however, consist in feasting and dancing ; while business 
is left by them to the management and discretion of the notaries, the 
only persons, in general, who understand the common people. The 
inferior classes, though proud of their ancient privileges, and especially 
of hereditary gentility, which is as common in Hungary as I understand 
it to be in the Asturias in Spain, are subject to the great lords, and 
readily agree to every thing that the notaries suggest in their names, 
This little digression will be of use in throwing light upon the most 
important part of my story. 

* Being young, a soldier, and employ ed by the Government, I could 
scarcely fail of having much attention paid to me at Presburgh. I 
had not been long there before the season of Carnival came on; during 
which the nobles are in the habit of giving public balls. The customs 


of the country on this occasion are “singular. Should there be a gar- 


rison, or any officers in the city, they immediately receive tickets of 


admission to the balls, without being at any trouble to procure them. 


The directors make a list of all whe are Invited ; and if the number of 


men should be found to exceed that of females, they propose the names 
of some young ladies of their acquaintance, which are forthwith inserted 
in the list to make up the deficiency. When this is done, it would be 
considered improper in the parents of the young ladies to prevent 
their daughters from attending the balls. 

‘As soon as they commenced, I became acquainted with two sisters, 
the ladies of P , young women of great beauty and agreeable man- 
ners: the eldest excelled in the waltz, the younger loved the count try- 
dance. I danced with them, therefore, alternately. I was charmed 
with both of them; but I soon found my affection for the eldest begin 
to increase from day to day. Yet why should I cherish or make 
known a passion which could not terminate hi ippily?— What folly fora 
lieutenant without fortune to think of offering bis hand to a young 





female, born to higher and better hopes! On the last day, however, of 


our meeting, I could do no less, as I had no acquaintance with the fa- 
mily of my partner, than take my leave, by saying to her,—‘ We have 
now danced the herahur (the conclusion), and in truth here our story 
ends, for I shall never see you again.’—‘ Not so,’ she replied, with an 
openness of manner quite indescribable, ‘unless, indeed, you wish to 
run away from us. Every thing is arranged for your visiting in our 


5D 
family. My father knows who you are; and I, too, am more inte- 


rested in the matter than, perhaps, you imagine. Come, therefore, if 


you please, and visit us to-morrow.’ Such innocence and simplicity won 
possession in a moment of my whole heart; though, to say the truth, 
the whole of it had been made captive long before. 1 resolved, how- 

ever, at the same time most firmly not to asheee i in the slightest degre: 
the openness and simplicity of the fair object of my love. 
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‘Hitherto my residence had been in the Imperial Castle; which, 
as it commands, both in a geographical and military sense, the city and 
the Danube, affords to the eye one of the loveliest prospects to be met 
with in Hungary. From the moment, however, in which I received the 
invitation I have mentioned, till that of my departure with a beating 
heart to pay the expected visit, Presburgh and the Danube with all 
its beauties lad vanished from my eyes. Searcely, upon my arrival at 
their father’s, had I entered the house, when the two sisters, placing 
themselves one on each side of me, took me by the hand to introduce 
me to him. In spite of the agitation of my mind, I could scarcely for- 
bear smiling, when the good knight received me as if he had been a 
bishop pronouncing a blessing over me. 

“Upon my asking the reason of'so unusual a ceremony, I immediately 
perceived by the answer given to me, the state of ignorance and super- 
stition in which the country was sunk: for the object in making the 
sign of the cross over me was, they said, to prevent my entrance into 
their house frem being attended with any ill-fortune, Would that such 
a precaution could have been effectual! or that, in the room of a super- 
stitious ceremony, [ could have offered a prayer to Heaven capable of 
averting the misfortunes which Iwas the innocent means of bringing 
upon the family, who had so hospitably received me under their roof. 

‘Thad continued for some time to visit them with the freedom of a 
near relation, when one day their father said to me, ‘ My friend, [have a 
favour to ask of you. My wife is so unwell that | am prevented from 
going to my estate in the country, as I had at first intended. But, as 
my daughters know how to manage my affairs there as well as I do 
myself, 1 think of sending them thither in my place, and should be 
greatly obliged to you, if you would accompany them.’ Such a re- 
quest from a parent in any other part of the world, would be considered 
no less extravagant than improper: in Hungary, however, it is regarded 
without the slightest censure or suspicion. 

‘As may readily be supposed, I agreed, without much hesitation, to 
the request made of me, confiding in the sentiments of honour with 
which my own heart was animated, and in the purity and imnocence 
which dwelt in the minds of those whom I was to accompany, and to 
which no man could for a moment think of offering offence without 
proving himself a monster. 

“The valley of which you here behold the representation was thence- 
forward the scene of a silent love, which never would have broken from 
the secrecy of the heart to which it was confined, but for the evil for- 


tune which cherished my fancy for a time with the deceitful delights of 


hope, in order to give a sharper edge to the suffermgs that awaited 
both myself and the innocent object of my passion. While I resided 
with the two sisters, the youthful gaicty and merriment with which 
they treated me, made me a sort of voluntary slave to them both. 
One day when their father eame to sce us, he found me at a short dis- 
tance from the house, drawing the map of the surrounding country, 
from which I afterwards formed the model now before you. I was 
seated upon the grass beneath a tree, but without any shoes upon my 
feet. ‘ How is this, my friend?’ said he, ‘are you so economical as to 
wear your shoes only in the city ?’—*‘ No, Sir,’ I replied, ‘my shoes 
are in your daughters’ possession: for they lay an embargo upon them 
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whenever they wish to prevent my leaving the place.’ Upon hearing 
this, the good man was ready to die with laughter: then, wishing to 
ascertain the nature of the employment in which he found me engaged, 
lie began to examine the map. Such, however, was his ignorance, 
that he was utterly unable to comprehend the meaning of it. At length, 
after many eflorts, I succeeded in making him perceive in it his own 
house, with the lake, the mountains, and the woods. He was perfectly 
astonished, and almost took me for a magician. 

«The situation in which [now found myself, though delightful be- 
yond measure, could not, I was aware, continue much longer without 
producing a crisis that must make me either happy or miserable for tlie 
remainder of my life. 

“The time at length arrived whenit became absolutely necessary for 
me to take my de ‘parture, and without having made, even indirectly, es 
slightest intimation of my passion to her who was the object of i 
Overwhelmed in the melancholy of my thoughts, I lost all my Pon 
animation and gaiety of spirits, which were succeeded by a dejection 
that increased every hour. Instead of proposing, as usual, to accom- 
pany the sisters in their walks and diversions, ! would retire, almost 
unconscious of whet I was doing, to the shade of a tree, with some 
paper and a pencil, as if for the purpose of drawing. There would I 
sit for hours, and find at last that I had not drawn a line. 

** One morning, when wrap sped up in one of these melancholy moods, 
I suddenly perceived the two sisters, approaching slowly through the 
wood in which they found me. They advanced at a little distance 


from each other, the younger appearing to lead the way : the object of 


my passion cast a look towards me, and then, with a blush, retired 
behind her sister. But the younger, with a countenance full of life 
and animation, opposed her retreat, and, taking her sister again by the 
hand, pulled her towards me, speaking to her at the same time a few 
words, which IT could not hear, in a tone of affectionate anger. She 
came up to me at last, and with her accustomed liveliness said to me, 
* You must tell us the cause of your melancholy, or we will instantly 
deprive you of the honour of being our knight-errant.’ Forcing a 
smile to my lip, I endeavoured to answer her in the same lively tone, 
but my tongue failed to execute my wish: I could only utter a com- 
plaint against my ill- fortune, in being under the necessity of taking my 
departure i in a few days. ‘ Then you think of leaving us,’ continued 
the younger sistet.—‘ Iicaven knows,’ I replied, ‘how deeply the 
thought of being obliged to do so affects me.’—‘ And do you grieve 
for both of us equally?’ The blush which at this question instantly 
covered the face and neck of my beloved, blinded me at once to every 
other consideration, and, seizing her hand with transport, [ pressed it 


to my lips—then dropped it for a moment to clasp within both of 


mine that of my kind mediatrix. ‘Very well, Sir,’ she replied, 
in a tone of affected gravity: ‘I see plainly how little you care for 
me. Nevertheless, as | am of a generous temper, and feel no de- 
sire for revenge, I shall now inform thee, most sorrowful knight, that 
| have put the question for thee to my sister, and that thou hast only 
to get the rank of captain forthwith, in order to be sure of obtaining 
the. incomparable happiness and exalted honour, &c. Xe. of being het 
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husband.-—Bless the man! he stands as if he had been turned into a 
statue.’ 

“Such, indeed, I remained for a few moments ; then in a transport 
exclaimed, ‘Is it possible? Surely you are deceiving me.’—‘ No, no, 
my friend, she does not deceive you,’ replied my beloved ; and throwing 
her arms around her sister’s neck, bathed her cheek with grateful 
tears. 

‘Happy! thrice happy am I,’ I exclaimed; ‘the rank which you 
have made the condition of our marriage, will be obtained in a few 
days. We shall part therefore, since my professional duty requires it ; 


but soon shall you behold me here again, to claim the promised hand of 


her whom I adore.’ 

‘It wou'd be impossible for me to describe the restless delight which 
I experienced during the time that preceded my departure, or the feel- 
ings which attended our separation. As to myself, not a speck ap- 
peared in the bright horizon of my hopes, till one day the sisters 
received a letter from their father, with an order that they should return 
immediately to the city, as he expected a visit from the Lord of » 





The younger said to me, ‘That lord is a man who is no favourite of 


mine. Take care you do nothing to displease him, for Ais will is my 
father’s.’ Upon hearing this, some unpleasant suspicions began to 


rise in my mind; but, upon my ascertaining that the person she spoke of 


was a married man, my fears vanished in an instant. Well, according 
to their father’s desire we went to the city, and 1 was shortly after 
introduced to the great personage who had come to be their guest. 1] 
found him a man between forty and fifty years of age, ignorant, 
pompous, and vain—of inferior education, and fond of affecting a free- 
dom that degenerated into rudeness. Indeed, if it had not been for 
the respect I entertained for the family, and for the familiarity of my 
intimacy with them, the proof he gave one day of the bold impudence 
of his manners miglit have cost him dear. We had risen from table, 
and the ladies were looking out from the balcony, when, approaching 
the object of my love, he suddenly put his arm round her waist, ex- 
claiming at the same time, ‘ This is just the kind of figure which my 
second wife shall have whenever I become a widower.’ The blood be- 
gan immediately to boil in my veins, but prudence checked the impe- 
tuosity of my feelings ; and in a short time I forgot entirely both the 
stupid lord himself, and his method of taking measure for a second 
wife. 

“The union we longed for would have taken place before my de- 
parture, if the promotion which I daily expected had not been delayed 
by an unfortunate circumstance. I have already spoken of the Coun- 


cil of Comitat, which assembles every year in the different provinces of 


Hungary. The Comitat of the province in which I had now resided 
for some time, influenced by the jealousy which prevails between the 
military and the natives of the country, instituted a sort of process 
against me, founded upon a false accusation. The gravest of the 
offences with which I was charged was, that one of my soldiers had, 
by myorder, beatena gentleman. ‘The real fact was, that once when | 
happened to be in a small town, in which even the scavengers were 
considered as gentlemen, and a fire had broken out, [ came up to the 
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ly spot with my soldiers; upon which the chief magistrate, who was pre- | 
i sent, requested me to assist him in making the people exert themselves had 
ii toextinguish it. I did so: but the cowardice and opposition of some nah 
! of them obliged me to use force for the purpose. : . 
i “Such was the source of the accusation, which prev ented the council a 
\ of war from conferring upon me the rank of captain, till they had ex- ae 
i amined the case, and ascertained the real truth. When that was done, eos 
| } they not only gave me my promotion, but severely reproved the Comitat. ee 
5 No power on ‘earth, however, could repair the mischief occasioned by 7 
the delay. a 

“ lor some months, while waiting for my commission, I had frequent = 

invitations from all the most distinguished families resident in the _ 
neighbourhood in which I was quartered. But when one is spe: aking of ar 

Hungary, the term neighbourhood will require some explanation, A ms 

retired officer, whom I met with ata house to which I had been invited, yes 

told me that I must not think of leaving his neighbourhood without "wip 

going to see him. Now what he called his neighbourhood was a dis- rr] 

tance of no less than thirty leagues. The excellence, howeve r, of the A x 

roads, and the quickness with which the horses are changed at ev ery _ 
post, make the distance, on such occasions, appear comparatively trifling, 
Having accepte «d the officer’s invitation, L set out accordingly for the wr 
purpose of passing a few days with a family, that, as I supposed, was “ 

entirely unknown to me. When I was near the end of my journey, | . 
perceived two men on horseback advancing towards me at a gallop. a 
They had scarcely approached near enough to have a view of me, a 
when they suddenly wheeled round, and returned again at full speed. ~_ 
I saw them enter the house to which I was going myself, about five A 

minutes before I arrived there. Upon my approach towards the gates, a 
a group of peasants, male and female, came forth to meet me with in- el 
struments of rural music, the castle- bell ringing at the same time. A hes 
lady dressed in the Hungarian fashion then made her appearance in the a 
portico, and stretched out her hand to me with the familiarity of an nee 
old acquaintance. My surprise was not greater than it was agreeable, a 
when I recognized in the lady one whom I had known at Vienna from ine 

my boyhood. She had married the colonel who had given me the in- a 
vitation, and, hearing that I was on a visit where her esateaeial was, she oe 
had written to him to insist upon my visiting him at his own house, i 

but to be sure not to tell me that I should meet an old friend there. A 
‘Though my heart was ever with her who was the mistress of its panes 
afiections, my time could not but pass away pleasantly in the society ae 

of friends who did every thing they could to make my visit agreeabie “tm 
tome. One day, however, instead of the letter I was in the habit of ee 
receiving from my beloved, I found one directed to me in the hand- ne 

writing of her sister. I opened it in great agitation, fearing that she the 

might be ill, when—my sight failed me before I could read half its a 
contents,—the Lord of S had become a widower, not without sus- all 
picion of having hastened his wife’s death, and at the end of a “ 
month’s mourning had proposed for her who had been affianced to me. ane 
According to her sister's statement, their father’s fate depended entirely inc 
upon this man, who had it in his power, and even threatened, to ruin rit 
him, if he failed to forward his wishes to the utmost. my 


“T afterwards learnt that the father of the unhappy object of my love in 
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had made use of the military chest, of which he had charge as com- 
missary, for the purpose of increasing his own property—(a_ state 


offence for which there is no pardon in Austria)—and that the Lord of 


Ss—— had papers in his possession affording suflicient evidence of the 
fact. 

* ‘To return, however, to my beloved. The resistance which she 
‘made to his proposals irritated her father to such a degree, that at last 
he barbarously shut her up in a eastle near Tirnau. ‘This dreadful 
stroke dissipated in a moment all the delightful visions of happiness 
which till then had presented themselves day and night to my heated 
imagination. My friend and hostess endeavoured to give me all the 
consolation in her power, and I myself strove for a time to revive my 
withered hopes, with the idea, that it was impossible that a father so 
fond of the daughter who adored him, could ever have the heart to 
sacrifice her. But ina few days I received a letter from him, in which 
he implored me by the affection which he had showed me in the bosom 
of his family, and if I did not wish to see them all ruined, to write to 
the object of my love, and relieve her from the promise she had given 
me, that she might thus be at liberty to marry another. I had scarcely 
read the letter through, when in a fit of mingled sorrow and indignation, I 
seized a pen, and inclosed to him a letter for the unfortunate being in 
whom all the joys and hopes of my life had been centered, giving him 
in it the melancholy and disinterested proof of my love which he re- 
quired, by renouncing my claim to her person. 

“ The violence of the mental struggle which I experienced in bringing 
myself to make this renunciation, affected my health more than I 
imagined. I left the house of the friend whom I had known at Vienna, 
to prosecute the labours of my office; and here I will describe to you 
another scene of Hungarian hospitality, which, even after what I have 
already mentioned, will appear almost incredible to those who have 
never experienced it. My first day’s journey was to a little town in 
which there was but one inn, opposite which was a mansion belonging 
toa noble family. I went, as a matter of course, to the inn; but the 
landlady told me that she had received positive orders not to take in 
any officer, but to send him to the house in front of us. I accordingly 
entered it with my baggage, and was attended by the servants with the 
greatest care. Hearing, however, that there was no one at home but 
the lady of the house, I immediately desired them to convey me to 
some other quarter. Upon this a young and handsome female made 
her appearance, and without farther ceremony ordered the servants to 
unpack my things. She told me that her parents were absent upon a 
short journey, but would return again at night. As they did not, how- 
ever, arrive at the time she expected, she herself did the honours of 
the house with the utmost grace and modesty. Hearing that it was 
iny intention to continue my journey the next morning, she would not 
allow the servants to prepare breakfast for me without being present 
herself at the same time. I had scarcely left her, unable to thank her 
sufficiently, when the fever which had been gradually creeping upon 
me, seized me suddenly with such violence as to deprive me of my 
senses. At the end of twenty days I recovered them again, and found 
myself in bed, but unable to move. My servants, upon my recog- 
nizing them, informed me that when the delirium produced by the fever 
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seized me ov the road, they had immediately conveyed me back to the 
town where I had slept the preceding night; and that both the young 

lady and her parents had continued to ; watch by my bedside, till, in 
consequence of the want of proper medical attendance, and of hearing 
me from time to time mention the word Tunfkirchen, they had caused 
me to be removed with the greatest care to the town of that name, in 
which I then found myself. 

“« By degrees I recovered my strength, and, during the period of my 
conv alescence, received my appointment to the rank of captain, which, 
if it had enead sooner, would have made me hi appy, and saved the life 
of my beloved, who by this time found herself in the power of tic 
odious barbarian who had forced her to become his wife. 

** After an interval of several months, and when I least expected it, | 
received a letter from her younger sister, in which she told me that a 
fever had attacked her sister with such violence that the physicians 
despaired of her life ; that her husband had gone away, and left her in 
this deplorable state ; and she entreated me, by the love which I had 
shown her to the last, to come and see her before she died, promising 
that the interview between us should take place in the presence of the 
physician and of her sister, that so all ground for slander might be 
avoided. I set off instantly ; and upon my arrival was met by the friend 
and foster-nurse of my unhappy love, with a face bathed in tears. To 
describe in language the scene which ensued, though graved witha 
pencil of fire upon my soul, has ever been beyond my power. 

“Five months afterwards death set its seal to the separation which 
the vanity of a barbarian had effected. He himself was soon atter 
brought to the grave by his excesses; but, as if he could not cease, 
even in death, to persecute the unhappy family whose most precious 
jewel he had sullied with his brutal breath, the papers by means of which 
he had forced a father to ruin his child, were left by him to be exposed 
to the examination of the Government,—with such baseness had he 
preserved them to the very last, for the purpose of domineering over 
the family into which he had married! The consequence was, that the 
wretched father of my beloved was thrown into a prison, and his whole 
property confiscated. His wife died of a broken heart; and the 


younger sister, the generous friend of my youth, took the resolution of 


retiring to a convent, from which she afterwards sent me information 
of the death of her father, who had been unable to survive the pressure 
of so many calamities. 

“ For several years I continued to hear at intervals from this amiable 
creature. Suddenly, however, the correspondence ceased; and I have 
no doubt that death had then snapped the last branch of the tree, 
under whose shadow I had fondly looked forward to the enjoyment of 
a happiness that would know no bounds. Behold, my friend, the deceit: 
fulness of human hopes in the old, infirm, and solitary being, whose 
melancholy tale is now told!” 
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LETTER FROM THE GENTLEMAN PRESERVED IN ICE, 
To the Editor of the New Monthly Magazine. 


Sir,—The journals have expressed so surprising a degree of incre- 
dulity respecting my story, as related by the French papers, and have 
spoken so contemptuously of the mendacity of their Continental col- 
leagues, that I feel myself called upon, as a lover of truth, to come 
forward in their defence; and at the same time to assert my own 
claims to lite, from which the inconceivable scepticism of the age is but 
too much inclined to oust me. I throw myself, therefore, upon your 
generosity to give insertion to this letter in your valuable miscellany, 
in order that I may not, after having taken so much trouble to come 
back into the world, be driven again out of it by a set of puny dialee- 
titians, Who take their own narrow conceptions as a measure of the 
universe and its powers, and hardily deny every thing which they have 
not wit enough to comprehend. ‘That a man, after lying one hundred 
and seventy and odd years, preserved in ice, should, on being thawed, 
come to life again, was not, I admit, very common at the period of 
my aute-glacial existence ; and I am inclined to believe that it is an 
event by no means usual in this present more enlightened age,—if, at 
least, 1 may judge from the foolish wonder my recent adventure 
seems to have excited. But the rarity of an event is a very poor 
argument against its absolute possibility; and 1 humbly presume to 
express a hope that as soon as I shall have run the rounds of London, 
as the reigning lion of the ensuing winter—an event upon which I 
think I may count, unless superseded by some new musical composer 

r New Zealand cannibal—I may thenceforward be believed on my 
word, and that none will be so presumptuous as to deny to my face 
that I am alive, or dispute the possibility of a fact, of which they have 
my most satisfactory testimony. ‘To those esprits forts, however, who 
would doubt even the evidence of their senses, who admit nothing 
which cannot be proved, and who prefer an analogy to an experi- 
mental demonstration, I would recall the numerous well-authenticated 
toads, which have passed through much longer periods in a state of 
suspended animation,—imbedded in rocks,—to say nothing of the tena- 
city of lite exhibited by seeds and eggs: and surely it is not arrogating 
too much to myself, to presume that a man can do as much as a toad. 
To those of a more religious turn of mind, I might mention the legend 
of the Seven Sleepers ; but that was a miracle, and I pretend to nothing 
more than is in the course of nature. Really, it is very hard that some 
folks may be permitted to live inan oven, and supcrintend the baking 
of their own dinner, while others are denied the right to survive a 
short nap in the snow. Not, however, that it signifies very much. 
Let the newspapers say what they please, they shall not talk me out of 
an adventure, which I feel much too agreeable to resign for the pelt- 
ing of such “ paper bullets of the brain:” and now that I am once 
more well warmed to the subject, it is not, I can assure them, their 
cool impudence that will freeze me back into my avalanche. Only, 
once for all, I should be glad to set the matter right with the judicious, 
at whose head I willingly place the editor of the New Monthly 
Magazine. You, Mr. Editor, who are, I dare say, of too philosophical 
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a turn of mind to be startled at a man’s being preserved in ice, mor, 
than a salmon, merely because you had never heard of such a thiny 
before—are, no doubt, very curious to learn some particulars of the 
phzenomena which accompanied mythaw. Although, therefore, I meay 
to publish a detailed narrative of this part of my auto-biography, or 
rather authi-biography, in two volumes quarto, hot-pressed, with views 
taken on the spot, yet I will not grudge to put down for your satisfac. 
tion some ‘ reminiscences,” which, while they amuse you, will assist 
in dissipating the wilasmnie of the incredulous in be lieving that Ll an 
I. You must know then, that when I first sank into the avalanche, | 
found the circumstance perfectly overwhelming ; and I was by no 
means satisfied with “ the nature of things,” which coupled a fall of snow, 
with my fall down a precipice. However, having had my education ia a 
public school, I was tolerably used to cool tricks ; ; and so, as is usual 
with frost-bitten persons, I soon felt an irresistible tendency to sleep 
come over me, and I lost all consciousness of surrounding circum. 
stances. My next recollection is of a vague and obscure sense of 
being, accompanied by an intolerable prickling heat of the skin, ana- 
logous to the well-known sensation of the foot being asleep. By-and- 
by succeeded pains in the ears and eyes, a sound of rushing waters, 
and a flashing of lights ; then a general stiffness and soreness of the 
joints, from which, as the newspapers have truly informed you, | have 
not yet quite recovered, At last, my intellectual faculties returning, 
my consciousness became thoroughly awakened, and | found myself in 
bed, i in the back one-pair-of-stairs room of a Swiss cottage, w hereof the 
hangings were green, and the counterpane of patch-work,—as any body 
may witness who will take the pains to go so far and inspect them. To the 
return of my thorough self-possession, nothing contributed more than 
an intense and paintul sense of hunger, which now supervened. Con- 
sidering how long it was since my last meal, this did not afterwards so 
much surprise me; but at the time I could not but think it odd: for 
my sleep, long as it was, having been perfect and dreamless, I could 
not of course take any count of the lapse of time ; and, on awakening, 
concluded that I had slept only for a few hours. In this notion I was 
confirmed by the familiarity of the objects with which I was ¢ urrounded; 
for I need not tell you, Mr. Editor, that the honest inhabitants of the 
Swiss valleys have made no changes, either in their houses or clothing, 
since the time of my unlucky—or shall I call itlucky ?—tumble. Ju dge, 
then, of my astonishment when I afterwards was made acquainted with 
my real position, which happened on the second day of my patimbrosis, 
The physician had strictly ordered that I should not be allowed to 
speak, or to be spoken to; partly from apprehension of the effects of a 
surprise, and partly because this is the routine practice in all interesting 
cases, as laid down in the most approved novels. So, as the good 
woman of the cottage was occupied in preparing chocolate for my 
breakfast, and moreover had been dumb from birth, I had leisure to 
throw my eyes round the room ; where, close to my bedside, on a small 
table, I discovered a French newspaper, which the worthy son of Hip- 
pocrates had accidentally left behind him. I took it up, and, glancing 
my eye over the first page, read the date 1826! “Oh! a false print,” 
quotly I, hurrying on to the column headed “ Angleterre,” with the most 
intense curiosity to learn how Cromwell had been getting on, since the 
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jast post, with his newly-founded republic. The paragraph commenced 
with— His Majesty the King of England is gone this day to Virginia 
Water :” or, if my memory does not deceive me, it ran “a Eau de Vir- 
ginie.” Nothing could be more perplexing. Next followed a speech 
on some project for a corn-law, by a “Sur Leather Breech,” as the 
ignorant Irench journalist travestied ~~ name. This was more puz- 
gling still: for while the allusions were all new and unintelligible to 
me, the ideas were precisely those most in vogue with statesmen and 
economists at the time of the avalanche. In the speeches of several 
other members, mixed up with some inexplicable references to a sort 
of raw-head and bloody-bones, called O'Connell, blazed forth a zeal 
against Popery, precisely similar to that which maddened my quondam 
contemporaries of 1640; insomuch that, while I was in an entire new 
world as to the facts debated, I seemed capable of assigning each 
speech to some particular advocate “ of the good old times” in the long 
parliament. One thing only was strange—that I knew none of the 
names of the speakers ; ; and, therefore, I concluded that an election 
had occurred since the last post; though I wondered that my letters 
had said nothing on the subject, more especially as my father, who was 
a good churchman, was, as in duty bound, too apt to interfere on similar 
occasions, and to call out “the church is in danger,” till the hustings 
rang again. Of all the speakers, no one pleased me more than a mem- 
ber of the Upper House, who was described as speaking from a wool- 
sack ; for there was not one novelty of thought in all his discourse, nor 
a single idea to which I was not perfectly au fait ;--for any thing that 
appeared to the contrary, he might have lived two hundred years ago. 
“ What a clever fellow this must be!” thought I.—Turning at length 
from these debates to certain passages of real life, [ was at once lost 
and bewildered in a succession of events, of which I could make neither 
head nor tail, and which made me doubt of my very identity. The 
ascent of a balloon and a meeting of the Institute ; the South American 
republics and the destruction of power-looms ; a letter from the United 


States, and the progress of a steam-boat up the Rapids, the sum-total of 


the debt of England, and the details of a crim. con. action, confirmed me 
in the notion either that I was mad, or that the French had hit upon a 
new species of mystification, in the form of a journal, in which I knew 
not whether to admire the ingenuity of the inventions, or the absurdity 
of the trick. By degrees, the truth at length burst upon me ; though, to 
say the truth, it required all the gravity of the doctor, and all the so- 
lemnity of his assertion, to make me believe the story ; and to convince 
me “how much more elder” was [ ‘‘ than my years.” ‘The position, 
you will own, was embarrassing ; for, however uscful I might have 
been to Mr. Godwin in sparing him much tedious research for his 
“History of the Commonwealth,” I was perfectly unfit to converse with 
any other rational being, from my ignorance of subsequent events. 
When I asked about Connell, people answered about Bonaparte ; 
when |] was anxious to know something of Bradshaw, the papers were 


full of Baron Seguier ; and when I was curious concerning the fate of 


Charles, no one could talk of any thing but the trial of Ouvrard. 
Fortanately the patience of my kind physician was equal to his huma- 
nity; and in the course of a few weeks conversation, he gave me such 
a shetch of modern history, as served, if not to place me on a level 
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with the present generation, at least to make me understand why | 
understood so little. In addition to these instructions, I have to 
acknowledge my obligations to the multitude of “abridgments,” “ sys. 
tems,” and “short methods,” both for history and science, by the 
assistance of which, grown gentlemen, whose education, like my own, 
has been somewhat neglected d, are enabled to make a show, and by 
dint of an imposing manner, and a loud authoritative voice, to pass 


current in society as men of infinite information. ‘The vast variety of 


novel objects, by which I was surrounded during my journey to Paris, 
and my residence in that city, have furnished incessant matter for occu. 
pation; and they have been very instrumental in banishing a natural 
melancholy, which at first crept over me on reflecting that all my con- 
temporaries were dead, and that i was alive in the world. Not but 


that | have been much assisted in this matter by an observation of 


society, in which I find the mass of mankind living and moving with 
great contentment under much the same circumstances. Nobody loves, 


nobody respects any body, or any thing. Every body makes use of 


every body ; acquaintances meet without inquiry when it suits, and 
part without regret when circumstances change ; and the death of one 
half a city would not prevent the other from making as good a dinner 
as they could procure. What could the survivor of an avalanche do 
worse? Often, however, in spite of myself, memory will recur to the 
last century but one, and fancy will fondly turn to the image of my 
poor father, with his straight hair and broad bands—that worthy and 
honest antiquarian, Mr. Dodsworth. Nor can I help smiling through 
my tears, to think how the old man would have delighted in his son, 
could he have possessed in him such a curiosity as I now am. Thus 
encouraged, doubtless he would have made a voyage to the Polar ice in 
search of a frozen megatherion, or a preserved mammoth, to be thawed 
by the burning of a Norway forest, and turned loose into the national 
menagerie; besides adding ten more volumes to the one hundred and 
sixty he has already made of MS. compilations. But not to dwell 
longer upon my self, however agreeable the theme, ] must remark that 
England i is mueh eh: unged since my youthful days. London, in parti- 
cula ar, is grown out of all knowlec Ige, arene that | cannot find my 
way about any part of the town west of Temple-bar; and even in the 
city the great fire has so altered its external appearance, that I aim oiten 
posed to know where I am. One thing I cannot but admire ; and that 
is the ill taste of those who have swept away the handsome portly 
signs, which used to swing across the streets in glorious pageantry, 
displaying golden dragons, red lions, radiant suns, cerulean mermaids, 
and gilt-horned rams. Cruel also was the fault of him who abated the 
improving projection of the upper stories of houses, which at once 
showed the skill of the architect in rearing inverted pyramids, and gave 
increase of accommodation to the tenant. Your theatres, it must be 

confessed, are wonderfully improved in amplitude, and in their decora- 
tions and machinery ; but I cannot say so much for your actors! In 
tragedy especially, there is a lamentable falling off. ‘Your actors take 
no pains, as ours did, to raise their voices to the highest pitch: tlicy 
neither move with a stiff but } imposing formality, nor stamp their feet, 
nor flourish their arms ; and in the most violent bursts of passion, they 
do not express themselves with much more vehemence, than might be 
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expected in real life ;—so that they do not in the least look like actors. 
Still I hear your critics complain of ranting, which shows how much 
the judgment of the moderns is fallen off in this particular. 

Krom the popularity of some of your books, lately published, called 
Historical Novels, I conclude that the present generation are very curious 
in investigating the private and public history of my own times. The 
covenanters, forexample, are made to figure bravely, and with singular 
verisimilitude, in some of these works of imagination. There is no such 
great wonder, after all, in this; for, some trifling changes of habiliment 
and outward manner excepted,—nothing can more resemble a saint of 
one generation than a saint of another. Our independents and presby- 
terians were more learned than your modern polemics, whose writings 
are advertised in strings in your newspapers ; but for the rest, they were 
not a whit more intolerant, nor more presumptuous. _ I was lately incog. 
at one of your meeting-houses, near Holborn-hill, where I heard a man 
hold forth, the very antitype in matter, and in manner too, of my old 
acquaintance Praisegod Barebones. One thing in these novels gave 
me great pleasure; and that was to learn that Charles the Second was 
so amiable a monarch, never wreaking revenge on his political oppo- 
nents, but, with a Christian forbearance and charity not sufficiently to 
be admired, granting them pensions ;—a method of quieting trouble- 
some politicians, which, | am told, has succeeded  usque ad delicias 
votorum,” in this latter time. Writing of politics and religion, the pen 
readily digresses to the third great subject of orthodoxy,—dress: and 
in no respect has poor Old England more derogated from the ancient 
and chartered liberties of the land, than in this. In my young days, 
fency had a far wider field to range in. Neither men nor women were 
tied down servilely to imitate each other, from the peer to the attorney’s 
prentice: and a free-born Englishwoman would have died before ske 
copied the deformities of French costume; though this independence, I 
hear, was lost in the succeeding reign. When I recollect the variety of 
costume that distinguished the round-head and the cavalier, the man of 
peace and the man of the sword, the youthful beau and the ancient 
justice,——and when I look upon the dull sameness of deformity, which 
encompasses the outward man in the present day, I am lost in wonder 
how social order is maintained, and how all the different ranks of 
society are prevented from amalgamating in one chaotic equality, to the 
entire overthrow of good government and of sound religion. I went last 
Saturday night to the Opera, when—but I beg pardon: I forget how 
little experience I have yet had in this new world into which I have 
come; and that I am prating without book, according to the old-fash- 
ioned notions of my own times. I dare say you will think all this 
very absurd. However, I mean to study hard and prepare myself 
for the composition of an hundred volumes or so, of comparative ob- 
servations on men and things, which, I doubt not, will entitle me to 
share in that praise bestowed upon my father of happy memory, by 
Hearne,* ‘ who, in a transport of antiquarian enthusiasm, blesses God 
that he was pleased, out of his infinite goodness and mercy, to raise up 
so pious and diligent a person, that should by his blessing so effec- 
tually discover and preserve such a noble treasure as is contained in 
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* Biographical Dict. article Dodsworth, 
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these volumes.” For this purpose, I have purchased a file of the 
John Bull, the entire series of the Quarteriy Review, Mr. Southey’s 
Book of the Church, Gulliver’s Travels, Defoe’s History of the Plague, 
and Robinson Crusoe,—as the most veracious historians, and the best 
calculated to fill up the interim of my long sleep in the snow. Pray 
can you tell me who was the Mr. Southey that wrote Wat ‘T'yler? 
Also when and where a sect or nation flourished, remarkable for every 
vice under the sun, called “modern philosophers?” I suspect them 
to be au invention of some fanciful writers of theology: is this so? | 
wish likewise to be informed who is ‘‘The Great Unknown,” and, 
also, in what reign a man called Mallagrowther was hung for trea. 
son? Your answering these questions will much oblige 
Your very obedient servant and constant reader, 
‘ocer Dopswortit the Younger. 





THE SOUND OF THlt SEA. 


Tou art sounding on, thou mighty Sea, 
Kor ever and the same! 
The ancient rocks yet ring to thee, 
W hose thunders nought can tame 
Oh! many a glorious voice is gone 
From the rich bowers of earth, 
And hush’d is many a lovely one 
Of mournfulness or mirth. 
The Dorian flute, that sigh’d of yore 
Along thy wave, is still ; 
The harp of Judah peals no more 


On Zion’s awful hill: 


And Memnon’s lyre hath lost the chord 
That breathed the mystic tone, 

And the songs, at Rome’s high triumphs pour’d, 
Are with her eagles flown : 


And mute the Moorish horn, that rang 
O’er stream and mountain free, 

And the hymn the leagued Crusaders sang 
Hath died in Galilee. 

But thou art swelling on, thou Deep! 
Through many an olden clime, 

Thy billowy anthem, ne’er to sleep 
Until the close of ‘Time. 

Thou liftest up thy solemn voice 
To every wind and sky, 

And all our Earth’s green shores rejoice 
In that one harmony! 

It fills the noontide’s calm profound, 
The sunset’s heaven of gold ; 

And the still midnight hears the sound 
Ev’n as when first it roll’d. 


Let there be silence, deep and str ange, 
Where crowning cities rose! 

Thou speak’st of one that doth not change— 

So may our hearts repose. 
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THE LIVES OF THE NORTHS.* 


‘THE interesting period between the Restoration and the Revolution of 
i088, has been described, and with good reason, as one of the most singular 
aud important in our history. The overthrow of the ancient system of 
goverament in a country remarkable for the stability of its institutions, the 
substitution of a new authority far less suitable to the genius and circum- 
stances of the nation, and the restoration of monarchy without violence or 
bloodshed, are events of so striking a character as naturally to excite an 
anxiety to observe the succeeding acts of a drama, no less remarkable for the 
peculiar and distinguishing characteristics of the personages engaged in it, 
than for the vast importance and magnitude of its incidents. The high ex- 
yectations of interest and excitement which may have been raised by the 
introduction to the reign of the restored dynasty are not likely to be i 
pointed by the sequel. The occurrences which fill up the space from the 
accession of Charles the Second to the expulsion of James, while they are 
such as no sagacity could have anticipated, present a bustling variety, which 
keeps attention perpetually on the stretch ; and the contrasts and contradic- 
tions which the conduct of the several parties exhibits form one of the most 
striking pictures of human inconsistency to be found in the annals of the 
historian. Lven a superficial and hasty view, brings within our observation 
the strange spectacle of a profligate prince and a loyal and devoted people ; 
of jarring sects, all hating the hierarchy and the church, yet furthering their 
re-establishment ; of friends of liberty insisting on the degradation of a por- 
tion of the community; of one conspiracy to introduce foreign force in ordez 
to establish despotism, and another in order by the same means to overthow 
authority; of a nation absolutely mad with te and indignation at a fan- 
cied plot, hatched by desperate villany, and sustained by unparalleled assur- 
ance and diabolical atrocity, but blind for a long time to another scheme, 
whence there was rational ground to apprehend the destruction of their reli- 
gion and liberty. In the midst of these events, the impulse which had been 
given to public spirit was not altogether inoperative ; and the reign of a prince 
who cared not for laws or constitution, was signalized by the destruction of 
the most offensive relic of the feudal system, and by a practical and effectual 
legislative measure for the security of the liberty of the person. Of all the 
singularities of the period, the most extravagant, and the most reprehensible is 
the corrupt connexion of Charles with France. Of the character of that 
monarch in general it is impossible to speak in terms of approbation ; but to 
this part of his career nothing can be appropriate but the most severe and 
unqualified censure. It is idle to palliate his oflence by imputing it to care- 
lessness and indifference of temper. This may be some excuse for the private 
errors of a private person, though it cannot, even in that case, serve as any 
alliation for his abandonment of his duty as a citizen. If he sacrifice the 
interest of his country to a bribe from a foreign state, he is a traitor and a 
scoundrel; but these words are not strong enough to do justice to such an 
action in a king. Itis a species of political self-murder, combined with all 
the aggravating circumstances which can attend the most detestable crimes 
against the well-being of others. Charles, in a great ‘measure, owed his 
safety to his want of earnestness. He knew how to yield to popular vio- 
lence during the mania excited by the plot of Oates, and always paused in 
his other schemes, soon enough to avoid exciting a dangerous expression of 
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popular feeling :—the headlong bigotry of James was incapable of this tem. 
porizing policy. Fortunately for his country, he openly attacked her religion 
as well as her liberties, and the result was soon seen, 1n the abrupt termina- 
tion of the brief and inglorious reign of the restored family. 

[t was during this period that the eminent persons flourished, whose bio. 
graphy is contained in the volumes before us. li is a rare felicity for a family 
to produce three such brothers; and a piece of good fortune yet more rare, to 
possess also a fourth capable of deseribing and recording with ability the 
virtues and actions of the others. The Lord Keeper, Sir Dudley North, 
Dr. North, and the Hon. Roger North, were the sons of the second Dudley 
Lord North, Baron of Kirtiing. ‘The present work was first published in 
the years 1740 and 1742. The Life of the Lord Keeper has been more 
extensively circulated than the others, by a subsequent republication ; but 
neither that nor the rest of the work has become so extensively known 
as its value and interest deserve. The Life of the Lord Keeper com- 
mences the series. Our author begins with expressions of astonishment 
and even of indignation, that the merits of his Lordship have been so 
sparingly noticed by contemporary writers. For his complaints there 
are, undoubtedly, some grounds; but the injustice is not, perhaps, so 
eross as he supposes. ‘The fame of a lawyer, however eminent he may be, 
is but of a limited and transient character. The advocate who is the orna- 
ment and wonder of his court, lives no longer in memory after his career is 
closed, than the recollection of those who witnessed his triumphs; or at 
most is known by tradition only, to the next generation :—the judge who has 
simplified and illustrated dithcult points and complicated cases, is the oracle 
of his day amidst his own profession, and is even heard of beyond those 
narrow boundaries, but he will probably find no historian; for in after-ages 
his wisdom will be sought for and cared about only by those whose business 
it is to search the pages of the Law Reports. It is true, indeed, that the Lord 
Keeper was, besides being a judge, a man of influence, not only at Court, 
but with a party of great weight and importance in the state. The king 
always received his opinion with respect, and the church party looked upon 
him as one of its principal a. All this, however, was done quietly 
and unostentatiously, and as law ought to be the main business of a law- 
officer, the world ts generally disposed to sink any other character with which 
he may be invested, into that to which he is supposed to be principally de- 
voted. ‘The opportunities which Mr. North had of knowing the charac- 
ter and history of his noble brother, are such as seldom fall to the lot ofa 
biographer. He was, indeed, throughout his life, his constant companion 
and intimate friend, ‘That this circumstance, together with gratitude for 
many acts of kindness and liberality, should render him, to say the least, a 
favourable and indulgent narrator, is to be reasonably supposed. Something 
too is to be allowed for the influence of party spirit, for it is not to be dis- 
zuised that the Norths were party men. The times in which they lived 
were no times for lukewarmness, temporizing, or indifference ; still, how- 
ever, facts are not misstated, and such mistepresentations as are committed, 
are committed evidently rather under the influence of feeling than with any 
deliberate design to mislead. ‘The most important of these are pointed out 
and corrected in the notes of the editor, ia which selections are judiciously 
made, for the purposes of illustration and comparison, from the pages of 
Burnet, Reresby, t‘velyn, Dalrymple, Pepys, and other writers of that time. 
In point of style, the work is entitled to commendation. It is easy, natural, 
and agreeable, and the reflections with which it is interspersed are full of 
zood sense and practical acuteness. 

The early part of the Lord Keeper’s education, was directly opposed to the 
opinions which he subsequently entertained. His first schoolmaster ‘ was a 
rigid Presbyterian, and his wife a furious Independent.” So strict indeed was 
this lady in her religious tenets, that 


‘© She used,” says our author, to instruct her babes in the gift of praying by 
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the spirit; and all the scholars were made to kneel by a bed side and pray: but 
this petit spark was too small for that posture, and was set upon the bed to kneel 
with his face to the pillow; and in this exercise of spiritual prayer they had their 


directory from her. I have heard his Jordship say, that all he could remember of 


his performances was praying for the distressed brethreo in Ireland.” 

His Lordship was afterwards at a cavalier school, whence he removed to 
Cambridge, and in the year 1055 he entered as a student at the Middle 
Temple. The course of a studies there is described with some minuteness, 
and is by no means the least interesting part of the work. It clearly shows, 
what to be sure has been often shown before, but is still not generally un- 
derstood, that continual application is the only sure means of success, ani 
that in that power often consists what is commonly called genius and talent. 
What is most remarkable about his conduct is, that he did not confine him- 
self to the pursuit of the law, which Coke has justly styled a jealous mistress, 
but extended his inquiries into history, politics, mathematics, and natural 
philosophy, and became, besides, an accomplished musician. [le mixed 
enough tn the fashionable diversions of the time to obtain a sufficient know- 
ledge of them, and yet continued to live within a very narrow income. [is 
favourite mode of study seems to have been to read attentively in the morm- 
ing, and enter in a common-place book the substance of his reading, and in 
the evening to converse with persons of his own profession. It is to be re- 
gretted that the intercourse of professional men is not more open and frequent 
than it ts at present. We speak here rather of other professions than of the 
bar. The race of barristers ts loquacious, and opportunities of conversation 
occur almost daily; but in some other instances great advantage might be 
derived from more free communication. During his progress to the bar, he 
received considerable aid from the friendship of Sir Geoflrey Palmer, then 
Attorney-General. In the year 1061 he was called. Of his person and 
qualifications our author gives the following description. 


‘* He was of low stature, but had an amiable, ingenuous aspect ; and his con- 
versation was answerable, being ever agreeable to his company. His hair grew to 
a considerable length, but was bard and atiff, and did not fall as the rest of the 
family, which made it bush somewhat, and not without a mixture of red and grey. 
As to his humour, he was free from vanity himself, and hated it in others. His 
youthful habits were never gay, or topping the mode, like other inns-of-court 
gentlemen, but always plain and clean, and showed somewhat of firmness and 
solidity beyond his age. His desire was rather not to be seen at all, than to be 
marked by his dress. In those things, to the extreme, was his aim; that is, 
not to be censured for a careless sloven, rather than to be commended for being 
well dressed. But as to his appearing in public, the composition of his temper was 
extraordinary ; for he had wit, learning, and elocution, and knew it, and was not 
sensible of notable failings, whereof to accuse himself; and yet was modest even 
toaweakness. I believe a more shamefaced creature than he was never came into 
the world: he could scarce bear the being seen in any public places. | have heard 
him say, that, when he was a student, and ate in the Temple Hall, if he saw any 
company there, he could not walk in till other company came ; hehind whom, as 
he entered, he might be shaded from the view of the rest; and he used to stand 
dodging at the screen till such opportunity arrived ; for it was death to him to 
walk up alone in open view. ‘This native modesty was a good guard against vice, 
which is not desperately pursued by young men, without a sort of boldness and 
efrontery in their natures. Therefore ladies and other fond people, are greatly 
mistakeu, when they desire that boys should have the garb of men, and usurp as- 
sirance in the province of shamefacedness.” 


And Evelyn, in his Diary, on mentioning the appointment of Sir Francis 
i , . 
North to be Lord Keeper, says of him :— 

** He is a most knowing, learned, and ingenious man; and, besides, an excel- 


lent person, of ingennous and sweet disposition, very skilful in music, painting, the 
ueW philosophy, and politer studies.” 


Before he was called, he bad been successful in the management of several 
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suits; business soon afterwards rapidly poured in upon him, and his ax 
vancement was further promoted by his being employed to assist the At. 
torney-general. In the case of the members prosecuted for a rot in the 
House of Commons, in the reign of Charles the First, in helding the Speaker 
down in tus chair, he particularly distinguished himself, and was tmime- 
diately appointed King’s Counsel. On circuit he was uo less fortunate anc 
successful than in his town practice. The circuit which he chose was the 
Norfolk, where his connexions lay. He was a favourite with the judge, 
was assisted by many advantageous circumstances, and rose speedily Into 
practice. His knowledge and dexterity seem to have been by no means 
confined to law. He was equally master of the arts necessary for the humour- 
ing of a judge and the management of a jury. There is one story told of 
him, which shows that he was not very scrupulous in the measures he 
adopted in order to carry his point. 


‘© His Lordship bad a relation, one Mr. Whitmore, of Balms, near London, 
a humoursome old gentleman, but very famous for the mere eating and drinking 
part of housekeeping. He was owner of Waterbeach, near Cambridge, and took a 
fancy that his estate ought not to pay tithes, and ordered his tenants expressly to 
pay none, with promise to defend them. The parson had no more to do but to go to 
law; and by advice brought an action of debt for treble damages, upon the statute 
against substraction of tithes. The tenants got the whole demand to be put into 
one action; and that stood for trial at the assizes. Then he consults his cousin 
North, and retains him to defend this cause ; but shows him no manner of title to 
adischarge. So he could but tell him he would be routed, and pay treble value 
of the tithes, and that he must make an end. This signified nothing to one that 
was abandoned to his own testy humour, ‘The cause came on, and his Lordship’s 
utmost endeavour was to fetch him off with the single value and costs; and that 
point he managed, very artificially : for, first, he considered that Archer was the 
judge, and it was always agreeable to him to stave off a long cause. After the 
cause was opened, his Lordship, for the defendant, stepped forwards, and told the 
judge that ‘this would be a long and intricate cause, being a title to a discharge 
of tithes, which would require the reading a long series of records and ancient 
Writings. ‘That his client was no Quaker, to deny payment of tithes where due; in 
which case the treble value was by the law intended as a sort of penalty: but this 
was to be atrial of a title, which his client was advised he had to a discharge : 
therefore he moved that the single value might be settled ; and if the cause went 
for the plaintiff, he should have that and his costs (which costs, it seems, did not go 
if the treble value was recovered), and then they would proceed to their title.’ 
The other side mutinied against this imposition of Mr. North; but the judge was 
for him, and they must be satisfied. Then did he open a long history of matters 
upon record, of bulls, monasteries, orders, greater and lesser houses, surrenders, 
patents, and a great deal more, very proper, if it had been true, while the counsel 
on the other side stared at him; and having done, they bade him go to his evi- 
dence. He leaned back, as speaking to the attorney, and then, ‘ My Lord,’ 
said he, ‘we are very unhappy in this cause. The attorney tells me, they for- 
got to examine their copies with the originals at the Tower ;’ and so, folding 
up his brief, ‘ My lord,’ said he, ‘they must have their verdict, and we must 
come better prepared another time.’ So, notwithstanding all the mutiny | ¢ 
other side could make, the judge held them to it, and they were choused of the 
treble value. ‘This was no iniquity, because it was not to defraud the duty, but 
to shift off the penalty. But the old gentleman told his cousin North, he had 
given away his cause.” 

On this passage the Editor observes, that this is a singular apology tor 
the very disreputable and unprofessional stratagem practised by the learned 
sehen: fi and that “ the author’s excuse is founded on a correct application 
of that highly injurious distinction between that which is merely a ma/um 
prohilitum and that which is malum in se.’ It may be proper to remark, that 
this distinction has been denied by the present Chief Justice of the ings 
Bench, and would probably be now condemned in every court. 

The next step of his Lordship’s preferment was his appointment to he 
Solicitor-general, in the place of Sir Heneage Finch, promoted to be At- 
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torney-general, on the death of Sir Geoflrey Palmer. He now rose to the 
highest rank as a practitioner, and was engaged in various causes of publie 
moment. During this period of his life, great complaint is made of prejudice 
and partiality against him, on the part of Sir Matthew Hale; and the cha- 
racter of that illustrious judge is spoken of with some severity. That his 
merits were exaggerated by party panegyric is probable, but that they were 
of a very exalted character there is no reason to doubt. His Lordship now 
resolved to marry, but he was at first less successful in his matrimonial than 
in his legal suits. After in vain proposing for the daughter of a rich usurer 
in Gray’s Inn, for the widow of his i friend Mr. Edward Palmer, ‘ who 
was very rich,” and negotiating a bargain for the daughter of a city knight, 
in all which proceedings he showed a most prudent attention to profit and 
loss, he effected a happy marriage with Lady Frances Pope, the daughter of 
the Earl of Down. On the retirement of the Lord Keeper Bridgman, who 
was not found sufliciently compliant for the purposes of the Court, as to the 
commission of martial Jaw, and a proposed injunction to restrain actions 
against the bankers, when the money in the Exchequer was arbitrarily seized 
by the Crown, and the consequent advancement of Sir Heneage Finch to 
be Lord Keeper, Sir Francis North was appointed Attorney-general, and 
in the year 1704 he succeeded Sir John Vaughan as Chief Justice of the 
Common Pleas. The history of this portion of his forensic and judicial 
career embraces matter of much historical importance, as well as details of 
great interest with respect to particular suits, for which we must refer the 
reader to the work itself. 

Our space will not permit a full examination of them, and a mere cursory 
view would be altogether unsatisfactory and useless. He sanctioned and 
encouraged the exertion of court influence, by which his brother, Sir Dud- 
ley North, was forced upon the citizens of London as sheriff; and his subse- 
quent deportment, when the city authorities had submitted to the extrava- 
gant demands of the Crown, is thus related by Evelyn in his Diary. 


*€ 1683, June 18. Twas present, and saw and heard the humble submission 
and petition of the Lord Mayor, sheriffs, and aldermen, on behalf of the city of 
London, on the guo warranto against their charter, which they delivered to his 
Majesty in the Presence-chamber. 

“It was delivered kneeling, and then the King and Council went into the 
Council-chamber, the Maior and his brethren attending in the Presence-chamber. 
After a short space they were called in, and my Lord Keeper made a speech to 
them, exaggerating the disorderly and riotous behaviour in the late election, and 
polling for Papillon and Du Bois after the Common-hall had been formally dis- 
solved ; with other misdemeanors, libells on the Government, &c. by which they 
had incurred his Majesty’s high displeasure ; and but for this submission, and 
under such articles as the King should require their obedience to, he would cer- 
tainly enter judgment against them, which hitherto he had suspended. The things 
required were as follows: That they should neither elect Maior, Sheriff, Alder- 
men, Recorder, Common Serjeant, Towne Cleark, Coroner, or Steward of South- 
wark, without his Majesty’s approbation ; and that if they presented any his Ma- 
jesty did not like, they should proceed in worted manner to a second choice ; if 
that was disapproved, his Majesty to nominate them : and if within five daies they 
thought good to assent to this, all former miscarriages should be forgotten. And 
so they tamely parted with their so ancient privileges, after they had dined and 
been treated by the King. This was a signal and most remarkable period. What 
the consequences wil! prove, time will shew. Divers of the old and most learned 
lawyers and judges were of opinion that they could not forfeit their charter, but 
might be personaliy punished for their misdemeanors; but the plurality of the 
younger judges and rising men judged it otherwise.”’ 


As a politician, indeed, he appears to have been prepared to go all lengths 
with the Court, except where the safety of the church was endangered. As 


Chief Justice of the Common Pleas, and in his subsequent situation as 


Chancellor, he displayed in his judicial capacity great learning, firmness and 
ability, and was remarkable for bis desire to reform abuses in the courts in 
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which he presided. On the death of the Earl of Nottingham, his Lordship 
reluctantly became Keeper of the Seals. It is rather singular, that the 
passages in the present work in which North mentions the elevation of his 
brother, and some subsequent passages, have not attracted attention during 
the late frequent discussions on the abuses of the Court of Chancery. 


‘© And therefore,’ says he, **I come now to his Lordship’s last and highest 
step of preferment in his profession, which was the custody of the great seal of 
England. And for conformity of language | call this a preferment ; but in truth 
(and as bis Lordship understood) it was the decadence of all the joy and comfort 
of his life, and instead of a felicity, as commonly reputed, it was a discase like a 
consumption, which rendered him heartless and dispirited, till death came, which 
only could complete bis cure.” 

* * - + * . 

‘« By his acceptance of the great seal, he became, as before of the law, so now 
of equity, a chief or rather sole justice. And, more than that, he must be g 
director of the [english affairs at court, as chief minister of state, with respect to 
legalities, for which he was thonght responsible, So what with equity, politics, 
and law, the cares and anxieties of his Lordship’s life were exceedingly increased : 
for either of these provinces brought too much upon the shoulders of any one 
man, who cordially and conscientiously espouseth the duty required of him, to be 
easily borne. 

‘© As for the business of the Chancery, our work will be short ; because that 
province was easy to his lordship; except only when his time was retrenched, so 
that he could not sufficiently attend it. He had been a capital practiser there as 
solicitor and attorney-general, and in the front of business for many years; which 
made the whole tour of that court familiar to him. The greatest pain he endured, 
moved from a sense he had of the torment the suitors underwent by the excessive 
charges and delays of the court. For the easing of whom, he was always in 
thought, more or less to contrive ways and means of expedition, and retrenchment 
of charges. As the business of that court is more, and of greater value than that 
of any other court, so are the abuses more felt; and consequently, his lordship 
was more intense in his meditations to regulate them. And the truth is, a court, 
as that is, with officers and fees proper for a little business, such as the judiciary 
part anciently was, coming to possess almost all the justice of the nation, must 
needs appear troubled.” 

* * t * * ea 


‘¢ The business of his office was too great for one who thought he was bound to 
do it all well.” 


With the aid of this statement, little sagacity is necessary to come at the 
root of many of the evils of the present state of the Court of Chancery. We 
hence have a man of powerful intellect, admirable skill and learning, and re- 
markable boldness and vigour, overpowered by the burthens of ihe oflice of 
Chancellor ; and two positions are distinctly laid down—that either of the 
provinces committed to that great officer is too much upon the shoulders of 
any one man ‘to be easily borne,” and that the court was constituted 
only for ‘fa little business.’ The bare statement of these propositions 
is suflicient without comment or illustration; and if they were tu 
when North wrote, they must be at least equally so now, when the 
business of Chancery has so enormously increased.—The notes made by his 
Lordship, while he was keeper of the seals, have served our biographer as a 
sort of text, on which to hang his sketches of individuals and illustrations of 
political events. The rise of the brutal Jefferies, his conduct and character, 
are narrated and described; and although he was the antagonist of Lord 
Guildford, the representation is not exaggerated, if we judge of it by compari- 
son with contemporaneous statements. Jenkins, Godolphin, Sunderland, 
several eminent lawyers, and the leading features of the politics of the 
latter part of the reign of Charles the Second, then pass under review. The 
Lord Keeper especially distinguished himself in the Council by his opposition 
toa motion of Jefferies for a general discharge of all persons convicted ot 
recusancy. ‘The following anecdote shows at once the respect which wa 
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felt by the King for his Lordship’s character, and the manner in which places 
of the most sertous responsibility went disposed of. OF the appointment of 
Sir Robert Wright to be a judge, the author thus speaks :—= 


‘* He was of a good family, settled near Thetford in Suffolk ; and when he was 
young he married one of the d: aughters of Dr. Wren, Sishop of ly. He came up 
in his practice, together with his lords ship; and they went the Norfolk circuit to- 
gether. Wright had more business, for many Fieger than his lordship had. He 
was a comely person, airy, and flonrishing, both in his habits and manner of 
living; and his relation, Wren, (being a powerful man in those parts,) set him in 
credit in the country; but, withal, he was so far from a lawyer, that he could not 
vive an Opinion on a written case, but used to bring such cases as came to him, to 
his friend Mr. North, and he wrote the opinion on a paper, and the lawyer copied 
it, and signed under the case, as if it had been his own. It ran so low with him, 
that, when Mr. North was at London, he sent up his cases to him, and had opi- 
nions returned by the post; and in the mean time he put off his clients upon pre- 
tence of taking more serious consideration. One cannot conceive that this man 
could get much by the law, nor didhe; but, by favour he was elected treasurer to 
the chest at Chatham, and by his voluptuous, unthinking way of life, he ran in 
debt, and used frequently to ease himself upon his friend North, by borrowing 
money at times. The debt, at length, grew so considetable, that his lordship 
thought fit to pay off his other debts, and take in the mortgage of his estate which 
he held charged with 1500/. Afterwards, and not many years before he put in 
for judge’s place, he borrowed of Sir Walter Plummer 500/, upon an original 
mortgage of the same estate, and made an affidavit that it was clear from all in- 
cumbrances ; which affidavit Sir Walter Plummer afterwards brought to | 
lordship, even while the mortgage was in his hands, which amazed him; but he 

took his money and assigned to Sir W: alter Plummer. One would think that this 
was 2 competent knowledge of that man’s character. Bat he, being upon the 
brink of utter ruin, applied to Jefferies to rescue him by getting him made a judge. 
When the time came, and his lordship was with the king, consnlting about a fit 
person, the king said,—* My lord, what think you of Serjeant Wright 2? Why may 
not he be the man?’ His lordship answered, that ‘ he knew him but too w ell, and 
was Satisfied he was the most unfit person in England to be made a judge.’—* Then,’ 
said the king, ‘it must not be;’ and so it went off atthat time. But Wright still by 
his friend Jefferies pushed his point ; and, in the interim, worked all he could, by 
bitter tears, and the most importunate applications, (but for no other reason than 
that, ‘if he failed now, he was utterly ruincd’) to gain his lordship to yield that 
he might be a judge: but to no purpose; his lordship was inflexible, and though 
he wished the poor man well on account of old ac quaintance, he would not gratify 
him at the cost of his own breach of duty, or rather, in that respect, perjury. The 
king took his time more than once, to speak to his Lord Keeper, saying, as before, 
Wh 1y may not Wright bea judge : >’? And at last, ‘Is it impossible, my Lord ? 
His lordship seeing the king’s pangs, (for it was plain that this man by the secret 
court clan was determined to be preferred; for he was a creature of Jefferies, 
and a tool that would do any thing; and they wanted only the formality of my 
lord keeper’s concurrence, to whom the king positively would have dne respect 
paid,) took the freedom to say, that the making a judge was his Majesty’s plea- 
sure, and not his choice ; that he was bound to put the seal as he commanded: 
for, of that, his Majesty was to judge and finaily determine. He could but do his 
duty by joforming his Majesty of what he knew to be true ; and particularly of this 
inan, whom he personally knew to be a dunce, and no lawyer, not worth a groat, 
having spent his estate by debauched living ; of no truth nor honesty, but guilty 
of wilful perjury to gain the borrowing of a sum of money : And then he opened 
more at large the matter of the affidavit. ‘And now,’ said the lord keeper, ad 
have done my duty to your Majesty, and am ready to obey your | Majesty’ $3 com- 
mands in case it be your pleasure that this man shall be a judge.’ £ My lord,’ 
said the king, €I thank you ;’ and went away; and svon after the warrant came, 
and he was instated.”” 


Lord Guildford continued to hoid the seals until his death in the year 
iGa5. After the accession of James, his influence at Court considerably 
declined, as he was too firm a friend of the Established Church to be dis- 
posed to fall in with the projects of that monarch. It is a striking proof of 
thie scene, of hits character, that during the course of his life as a minister 
vever interfered in foreign affairs. Te was as well trained by habit a. 
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led by the inquiring bent of his mind, to form no opinion without satisfacior, 
data and ample deliberation : and here he considered himself not sufliciently 
qualified by knowledge and experience to decide. ‘This conduct forms 
marked contrast to the presumptuous forwardness of pretenders in politics, 
who commonly deem questions of this nature so peculiarly easy of compre- 
hension, that the occasional reading of a newspaper will enable a child to 
dispose of them. Of the soundness of his views as to the state of the coun. 
try, and his clear foresight of impending events, a reimarkable instance js 
given in his prophetic advice to James the Second. 


‘¢ He minded bim of the uncontrollable influence of an universal discontent; 
that no branch of his affairs, especially those of his colligible revenues would moye 
with any content to him. People would go on continually exaggerating each 
other’s discontents, and mutual encouragements would take place therein, and 
among persons that should appear fair to him ; and neither he nor any of his mi- 
nisters would discover any such their secret practices and engagements; and if 
there happened any advantages to cover attempts, all would burst out in a flame as 
if a mine fired under him. And although the Duke of Monmouth was gone, there 
was a P. of O. on the other side of the water. And as to his army, bis lordship 
said, that upon an universal discontent he would find it a broken reed; that the 
people would grow upon it or wear it out by their intermixed conversation. Men 
naturally fall in with parties and their interests among whom they live, and they 
will not have the reproaches of their women and pot companions, without falling 
into harmony with them. That it was utterly impossible to bring the people to a 
reconciliation with his persuasion; and that the more they were urged or even 
showed it, the worse they would be. And that the sectaries were false and treach- 
erous, and would infallibly, at a pinch, whatever countenances they showed him 
to the contrary, not only desert his party, but turn against him ; for they never 
were nor would be friends, really, to the royal family ; and their peculiar way and 
means of working was by fraud.” 


Sir Dudley North, whose life is the second in the series, was educated in 
London. He showed at an early period a bold and active disposition. An 
anecdote of his conduct at school exhibits with no inconsiderable force his 
steadiness of determination and mercantile regard for the preservation of the 
balance between the Debtor and Creditor sides of his accounts, for which we 
must refer to the work itself. 

After his retirement from busy life, he passed his time in the attentive 
discharge of the social duties which devolved on him, in the enjoyment of 
conversation, in which he took great delight, and in the study and practice 
of mechanics, in which he possessed considerable skill. He died in Decem- 
ber 1091. 

The life of Dr. North is necessarily less diversified by events than the lives 
of his brothers. He was educated at St. Edmund’s Bury, in Suffolk, in the 
school of a steady and earnest cavalier. Thence he removed to Jesus 
College, Cambridge. He was early distinguished for his learning and ability. 
His principal defects of character appear to have originated in want of physi- 
eal vigour and animal spirits, and not in any evil disposition or intellectual 
feebleness. ‘ Natural timidity” is mentioned as the most prominent, and 
several singular instances are related. From these he appears to have been 
of that temperament, which in our time is oddly Peni styled nervous. 

His first preferment was to a benefice in Wales. He was afterwards 
Clerk of the Closet to Charles the Second, and ultimately Master of ‘Trinity 
College. His college life was passed in unintermitting study, and in the 
scrupulous discharge of his moral and religious duties. Although his pro- 
gress was rendered slow by excessive care in composition, he had projected 
und partly written several works of considerable extent, when he was inter- 
rupted by illness. He remained a valetudinarian until his death in 1083. 
In obedience to his positive injunction, all his manuscripts were destroyed 
by his brother, the Lord Keeper, who was his executor. ‘The candid and 
unreserved history which is given of his habits, pursuits, virtues, and failings, 
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is highly interesting, and presents many valuable practical lessons to all who 
from choice er chance may pursue the same course of life. 

Of this work altogether it may be truly said, that it combines in an unusual 
manner the various attractions of biography. The time during which the per- 
sonages flourished of whom it treats, was one of stirring interest; the per- 
sonages themselves were of suflicient rank to excite curiosity, and of suflicient 
substantial merit to rouse and gratify a rational spirit of inquiry ; and the bio- 


grapher had abundant opportunities of amassing materials for his work. Of 


these he has fully availed himself. The common fault of life-writers is, that 
they are too general. They deal in statements too broad to mark indivi- 
duality. ‘here are some, it is true, who have fallen into an opposite ex- 
treme, but this is the more common and the more injurious defect. North 
has preserved a happy medium. He has written naturally and freely, and 
has thus done much more than would have been eflected by greater caution 
and labour. In no respect is the truth of his delineation move evident than 
in the family likeness of the brothers ; and the reader, who has been accus- 
tomed to the examination of intellectual portraits, will find some entertain- 
ment in discovering the particular features of fraternal resemblance, and in 
tracing the conduct of men of similar character-in different situations, and 
under different circumstances. 





BRUTUS AFTER PHILIPPI. 


He sat beneath a rock, 
A little brook ran by, 

“T'was after Philippi’s battle-shock, 
The death of Liberty. 

Ile sat beneath the shade, 
And talk’d of Rome enslaved, 

The struggle he for her weal had made, 
The peril he had braved. 

His friends were offer’d up, 
His hope had pass’d away, 

And his Country deep had drunk the cup 
Of lawless wrath that day. 


Iie look’d upon the sky, 
‘The stars were shining bright:— 
““O thou great Jove, in thy majesty, 
Avenge the Roman right— 


“O spare my Country, spare!”— 
He said, and sorely sigh’d, 

As he counted the names, to his followers there, 
Of friends who that day died. 

His foes were drawing nigh, 
The victors’ shout was heard, 

Ile arose with a consul’s dignity, 
And drew a freeman’s sword. 

“Well fly, my friends, with speed, 
But not with feet we’ll fly— 

We’ll fly, my friends, in this hour of need, 
With our hands from slavery. 


“ Though Fortune hath betray’d, 
Rome, Rome, it is for thee 

I grieve she gave not her fickle aid, 
And not for mine or me. 
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‘ment arrived, and the military again advanced to meet the rebels. 


Reminiscences of a young Fencible. 


‘‘{ mourn no friendships reft, 
As these our victors may ; 

No Roman blood on my name is left 
For the curse of posterity. 


‘* | fall in Freedom’s cause, 
And, like a quenchless star, 
My name shall shine with a world’s applause 
be ages yet afar. 
‘** ‘The conqueror’s laurel crown 
Proflers no gift but pain, 
When branded with virtue’s withering frown, 
With parricidal stain. 
** Vanquish’d, L keep that peace 
Tyrants could never shake ;— 
O Rome! Rome! Rome! for thy freeborn race 
I’ve play’d my utmost stake ! 
[lad it been more, ’t were thine— 
Ay, had it reach’d to Heaven, 
Boundless as the sun’s unmeasured shine, 
The sum had all been given! 


“* I fly, but not with feer— 
{ go where men are free, 
Where friends who have this day died shall meet, 
In the fields of Liberty. 


** Come, dust, and hide me then 
From the name and sight of slave !’— 
He said ; and he rush’d from the chains of men 
‘fo a great and glorious grave ! 





REMINISCENCES OF A YOUNG FENCIBLE. 


Fir TEEN years of age—a warrior of fifteen! —Fight and twenty years 
are passed away, and in those years it was my Jot to mingle in scenes 
of carnage in every quarter of the world. ‘The active bustle of a 
military life has obliterated dates from my recollection. I cannot trace 
the regular order of the various scenes as they occurred, yet they often 
flash upon my memory with all the vividness of a yesterday's oceur- 
rence. It was impossible that it should be otherwise. Just emerging 
from my childish years, I was launched from the peaceful mountains 
of my native country, Scotland, not to witness merely, but to share in 
the horrors of a sanguinary civil war, At fifteen, I entered intoa 
regiment of Fencibles, and, being a tolerable proficient in music, was 
appointed one of the band. The regiment was soon after ordered to 
Ireland, during the rebellion of 1798, and thither of course I accom- 
panied it. New Ross was the first place where it fell to niy lot to 
witness human beings shedding human blood; and, not being politi- 
cian enough to calculate its necessity, I shuddered with horror. 1 have 
since, Heaven knows, been cured of this weakness! The rebels ad- 
vanced upon New Ross at daybreak, and soon made themselves mas- 
ters of it, notwithstanding a spirited resistance on the part of the 
military force then in possession. In the course of the day, a reinforce- 
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The conflict was bloody, but of short duration—they again retreated ; 
but athird contest’ placed the Irish once more in possession of the town. 
Instead, however, of taking advantage of their success, they supplied 
themselves with whiskey, and soon became an irregular and riotous 
mob, utterly deaf to that control upon which only their safety depend- 
ed. ‘This state of things soon reached the ears of the regular troops, 
who under cover of the night re-entcring the town with little or no 
resistance, or nothing that deserved to be so called, massacred the 
unfortunate wretches. They were literally shot like sparrows in the 
streets. I did not before credit it was in my nature to take life from an 
unresisting fellow creature, yet my sword (for as a bandman I carried no 
musket) was stained with the blood of my fellow men. As soon as the 
horrors of the time were over, and I had retired from the scene of 
slanghter, I vainly endeavoured to close my eyes in sleep. Every cir- 
cumstance I had witnessed in the course of the preceding day and 
night was again acted before me; and as 1 gazed on my sword wet 
with human gore, I wept with a mixed sensation of horror and regret. 
Alas! these were then but the feelings of a child—I have since walked 
through the world in a manhood of blood with a heart and hand 
equally unshrinking—a perfect soldier ! 

A short time after the battle of New Ross, our regiment was or- 
dered to the North, and at daybreak we commenced our march to the 
beautiful air of ‘* Croppies lie down.” About a mile from the town we 
ceased to play, and the morning being remarkably fine, it was impos- 
sible not to feel an exhilaration of spirits as the grey dawn broke 
upon landscapes beautiful as the eye ever beheld. Lager to enjoy it 
tothe utmost, and little dreaming of danger at that moment hovering 
near us, with three of my companions I walked considerably ahead of 
the band, which had advanced some hundred yards before the main 
body of the regiment. Suddenly the tops of the walls along the road 
by which we were proceeding, became as it were animated—-while on 
either hand a horde of our enemies rushed out and surrounded us. The 
master of the band was with us, and displayed upon this occasion a 
degree of firmness (some, perhaps, will say of folly) worthy a better 
fate. We had scarcely time to recollect ourselves, so sudden was the 
attack, when we were disarmed and defenceless. ‘“ Down on your 
knees and pray for success to Erin and down with King George!” 
cried a man who apparently acted as leader. ‘ Never,” cried the mas- 
ter of the band with a stern voice and unbending aspect—-in another 
moment he wasa corpse. I felt by no means in a comfortable situation, 
and feared that the refusal of the master of the band would be taken 
as the refusal of us all. I remembered the old proverb, ‘‘ The better 
part of valour is discretion,” and my mind was so benevolently dis- 
posed—in such a state of perfect Christian charity—that I verily be- 
lieve I should have prayed for the very Devil, had it been required. I 
felt considerably relieved when the same command was issued to my 
companion who stood next me ; and fearful of his following the example 
of the deceased, I ventured to give him a slight nudge with my elbow. 
Whether he took this asa stimulus to follow the heroic example which 
had been shown us, or whether he took it as it was really meant, | 
know not; but certain it is that I respired with greater freedom as 
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1 heard him give utterance, upon his knees, to the prescribed pr aver, 
Hlis lite was ‘spared, as was ake mine, together with that of our re. 
maining comrade, upon the same conditions. 

We were immediately ordered to accompany our new masters, who, 
turning from the main road, crossed the country with a rapidity which 
totally. bated pursuit, and with which, young and active as I then Was, 
1 was scarcely able to keep pace. In the course of a few hours we 
reached the main body, of which our captors formed merely a detach. 
ment. In all, they consisted apparently of about nine thousand men 
irregularly svmed, and worse disciplined. What their plans were [ 
could, of course, at that time only surmise; though when my attcution 
was subsequently drawn to the situation of the country, its histor 
for the two years previous to the breaking out of the rebellion, the 
capture of its projectors, and the proceedings of the army with which 
I was a prisoner, unconnected with these of any of the other bodies 
which were in mouon throughout the country, I perceived that they had 
no fixed plan of operation. They sought to engage the King’s troops 
wherever they met them, under any circumstances that would give thein 
a reasonable hope of success. With this view they determined to pur- 
sue the regiment from which I had been so unfortunately captured. In 


preparing for the march, they very unceremoniously placed a load of 


the luggage upon my shoulders, and bade me carry it. At this mo- 
ment I ‘observed an officer, for such I took him to be by his green uni- 
form and gentlemanly appearance, passing the spot where | and my 
companions were about to be converted into beasts of burden. I im- 
mediately assumed courage to address him, and said, that it was hard 
that prisoners should be treated so harshly; that if we had been cap- 
tured by Frenchmen, we should have been more honourably treated. 
At this period that system of horrible and indiscriminate massacre 
had not been commenced by both parties, which subsequently so dis- 
graced and degraded both, even below the level of the brute creation. 
My appeal was heard favourably, and the camp equipage, if such it 
could be called, was ordered to be taken from off our shoulders. Just 
then the officer observing my clarionet at my side, immediately re- 
quested that [ would give hima specimen of my performance. “ Crop- 
pies lie down,” as I have already said, is a very beautiful air; and I had 
assisted that morning in playing it to the regiment to which | belonged. 
I had just presence ‘of mind enough to recollect that it might not be 
equally acceptable to the company in which I now found myself. [ 
had a tolerable knack of accommodating myself to circumstances ; and, 
although ** The green flag flying before us” was a treasonable air, | 
played’ it with such skill as to call forth the warmest applauses from 
the enthusiastic patriot to whom I had addressed myself. The rebels, 
too, were all passionately fond of music, as what Irisiiman, from the hut 
to the palace, isnot? ‘They immediately showed themselves anxious to 
heap favours upon me. ‘They were delighted ; and my comrades, per 
ceiving my good fortune, before I had concluded, joined me upon theie 
instruments, and thus shared in the subsequent applauses, which were 
Javished unsparingly upon us. I do not stop to inquire whether I was 
guilty of treason in thus actin aS 5 I leave that to such heroes as the 
master of the band ;—prudence and self-preservation were my motio, 
and I acted accordingly. 
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We were soon ready to march, and set out in any thing but regular 
order. Several hours passed, and night overtook us without coming 
up with the troops we were seeking to encounter. We halted for the 
night upon a hill commanding an extensive prospect of the surrounding 
country ; and patrols having been stationed, | was ordered, together 
with my tellow-prisoners, to attend in the tent (almost the only one in 
this army of enthusiasts) of the chieftain, while he was at dinner with 
the principal officers under his command. The banquet—for although 
it was plain, yet the profusion of every thing entitled it to that appel- 
lation—gave me an opportunity of observing the manners of the men 
who had embarked their lives in the desperate attempt of altering the 
destinies of a nation—desperate it certainly was, when guided by such 
men as those, for whose amusement I was now exerting my musical 
talents. 

Mr. , the leader of this army (there may be many who will 
read this, who can fill up the blank) had been a respectable tradesman 
in Dublin. He was a gentlemanly man, about four or five and thirty 
years of age, of a disposition far too unenergetic for the circumstances 
in which he was placed, and_ possessing but few characteristics adapted 
to the commander of an army; still he was by no means deficient 
in talent, and could point out clearly what ought to be done in par- 
ticular emergencies; but he was totally deficient in firmness. — Le 
would surrender his own better opinion, even when conscious of 
its rectitude, rather than act upon it in opposition to the sentiments 
of those around him. Decision of character he wanted, and conse- 
quently his orders were disobeyed with impunity. He bad not the 
heart to put a few persons to death for such disobedience, although 
the fate of all whom he commanded depended upon such wholesome 
severity. Mistaken humanity ruined him, and was also the ruin of his 
followers. With feelings certainly not interested in the success of his 
enterprises, how often have [ burned with indignation at beholding 
men charged with the fate of their cause, and with the lives of thou- 
sands depending upon their prudence, valour, and ingenuity, basely 
sacrificing at the shrine of Bacchus, when their thoughts should have 
been actively employed in concerting measures for the successful issue 
of the desperate project, in which every thing valuable to them at least 
was involved. 

The leader of these men (I cannot call them soldiers) set an 
example of temperance, by never drinking any thing but water; and 
as soon as he had dined, always rose from the table and quitted the 
tent. So far from following this example, his absence became the sig- 
nal for the commencement of debauchery. ‘The rebel army was never 
short of provisions ; wherever they approached, carts loaded with pro- 
visions were despatched to mect them. ‘This advantage, however, had 
an accompanying evil, which more than counteracted its usefulness,—— 
those carts had each a quantum sufjicit of whiskey, which was a most 
potent ally to the King’s troops, and tended mainly, and much more 
than is acknowledged, to their success in conquering a brave though 
undisciplined foe. 

One evening, after the rebel leader had, according to his usual 
custom, left the dinner-tent, the officers indulged somewhat more 
freely than ordinary in their potations, Suddenly a quarrel arose 
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between two of them, in which, however, all interfered; and before 
order was restored by the return of the chieftain, some severe wounds 
had been given and received. As soon as the disorderly set had been 
dispersed to their quarters, the chiettain seated himself upon a form, 
and in a melancholy mood leaned his kead upon his hand, with his 
elbow resting upon the table. [ had been, as usual, playing on the 
clarionet prior to the commencement of the squabble, and still re- 
mained in the tent after all the others had departed. I rose also to be 
gone, but the noise of my footsteps caused the chieftain to tura round. 
‘** Hlah!” said he, ‘* Mac ,are you here? Come, play me something 
to drive away the vapours—something to raise my spirits. Mine are 
as much too low as theirs are too elevated.” I hastened to obey him, 
and played the then rebel march (‘The green flag flyimg,’) which | 
concluded would produce the desired effect. [soon found myself mis- 
taken. He desired me to cease. “ Have done,” cried he: “ the 
time will never come when, as 1 once fondly hoped, IT should march 
to that air and plant the standard of my Country's treedom on the 
loftiest pinnacle of Dublin Castle. Daily experience convinces me that 
I have embarked my life ina fruitless undertaking.” 

“'Then why not save your own life by abandouing it?” IT asked 
somewhat timidly, 

‘© And leave eight or nine thousand poor wretches to be indiscrimi- 
nately slaughtered?” he replied. ‘1 may not,” he continued ina 
bitter tone, ** be enabled to preserve them; but it were worse than 
murder to leave them to be governed by those who cannot govern 
themselves.” 

He paused, and then suddenly asked if I had ever witnessed such 
scenes Inan English camp? 

“No,” L replied, “nor if I were the commander should they be ever 
repeated here.” 

* How could you prevent them, where temptations are so plenti- 
ful?” 

“Simply thus: I would first issue an order that no spirits should 
be brought into the camp, under pain of death. 1 would also order 
that any officer, discovered in a state of inebricty, should be put to 
death.” 

“Such an order has been issued, and the following day most of the 
officers were intoxicated as usual:” 

“In that case I would order every tenth man of them to be shot, and 
no intreaty should induce me to spare a single life of those upon whom 
the lot had fallen.” 

‘‘ Suppose the ofiicer whom you desired to see the sentence executes 
were to refuse ?” 

“ As the leader of a rebel army, with no higher authority to appeal 
to, LT would shoot him with my own hand, and command obedience 
from another.” 

He shook his head—continued to be as usual, kind and humane, and 
his whole army was drunk regularly every evening. 

One night, while the entire army was thus “disguised,” as they say 
in Ireland, a regiment of the King’s troops was announced to be marcli- 
ing upon the camp. It is impossible to describe the scene that en- 
sued—all was “confusion worse confounded.” ‘In the name ol 
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Heaven,” cried the chieftain, coming towards myself and my two fellow- 
prisoners, *f what can be done ?—I always thought we should one day 
or other be thus surprised.’ 

I trust that [ may be at liberty to ascribe my own actions, even 
where they may seem indefe nsible, to the best possible motives. I 
felt pity for the situation of one who had alw ays treated me with ex- 
treme kindness, and accordingly told him that he had better ride along 
the line, and pick out those ‘who appeared to be least intoxicated, anc 
form them into line—he did so, and very speedily had a front rank of 
about one thousand men. A gentleman, who shall be nameless now, 
because he held no commission in the rebel service, acted upon that 
eccasion as second in command, and formed a second rank somewhat 
superior to the first in point of numbers, though more variable in their 
positions, from the effeets of the © cratur,” of which the vy had been taking 
a drop. Two other gentlemen, who had very little business to inter- 
fere, attempted to form a third rank, but the attempt was ineffectual, 
and all were bundled off, bag and baggage, in a squad, with a very 
unmartial-like appearance ; for though the squad retreated, it was still 
any thing but a military retreat 

The imposing aspect of these two lines caused the King’s troops to 
halt, and night coming on, the rebel army took advantage of its sha- 
dows to effect a retreat. I subsequently became a favourite, and was 
treated with the greatest confidence by the Chieftain, while I continued 
aprisoner with him, which was only for three weeks after the retreat 
to which T have alluded. The manner in which I became ouce more 
attached to my regiment was rather singular. The army entered the 
town of “by night. It was defenceless, and there was of course no 
opposition to our entrance. I was despatched at the head ofa party, 
of which my two comrades formed a part, to liberate the prisoners 
confined in the jail, and having done so, what was my astonishment, on 
making my exit from the gates, to find myself in the midst of a troop 
of British eav alrv! It was my good fortune to be alw: ays gifted with 
presence of mind. I accordingly made a virtue of necessity, and 
acquainted the commander that the rebels were in possession of the 
place. It wasa singular fact that both parties had entered the town in 
the dark at the same time, and that neither was aware of the neigh- 
bourhood of the other. He was astonished at the intelligence, and 
gave immediate orders to attack them. The rebels, however, had al- 
ready evacuated the town—their intelligence being earlier than that of 
the King’s troops. Indeed it was surprising how rapidly information 
was conveyed amongst the rebels during the whole period of the re- 
bellion. {£ was questioned as to the manner in which [ had become 
their prisoner, and told my story as candidly as prudence and a due 
regard to personal safety would permit. It was plausible, it was be- 
lieved, and I was sent to rejoin my regiment. 
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* As I am not particularly anxious to ide ntify myself, | omit names. Precision 
might prove somewhat inconvenient, 
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THE SPANISH CHAPEL.,.* 


I MADE a mountain-brook my guide 
‘Through a wild Spanish glen, 

And wander'd, on its grassy side, 
Far from the homes of men, 


ft lured me with a singing tone, 
And many a sunny glance, 

‘lo a green spot of Beauty lone, 
A baunt for cld Romance: 

A dim and deeply bosom’d grove 
Of many an aged tree, 

Such as the shadowy violets love, 
The fawn and forest-bee. 

The darkness of the chesnut bough 
‘There on the water lay, 

While, as in reverent love below, 
The bright stream check’d its play 

And bore a musie all subdued, 
And led a silvery sheen, 

Qn through the breathing solitude 
Of that rich leafy scene. 

For something viewlessly around 
Of solemn influence dwelt, 





Ii the soft gloom and whispery sound, 
Not to be told, but felt. wh 
While, sending forth a quiet gleam ma 
Across the wood’s repose, utt 
And o’er the twilight of the stream, Cre 
A lowly Chapel rose. me 
A pathway to that still retreat in 
‘Through many a myrtle wound, jer| 
And there a sight—how strangely sweet ! sid 
My steps in wonder bound. per 
For on a brilliant bed of flowers all 
Even at the threshold made, the 
As if to sleep through sultry hours, his 
A young fair Child was laid. site 
‘To sleep?—oh! ne’er on childhood’s cye a 
And silken lashes press’d, 9 
Did the warm /iving slumber lie ane 
With such a weight of rest! nu 
Yet stilla tender crimson glow % 
lis cheek’s pure marble dyed ;— - 
Twas but the light’s faint streaming flow bet 
Through roses heap’d beside. phic 

I stoop’d—the smooth round arm was chill, oof: 
The soft lip’s breath was fled, mg sec 
And the bright ringlets hung so still— githe 
The lovely Child was dead! mit 
re a ae fin 
ly 

* This little poem was suggested by a scene beautifully described in the ‘ Recol- not 
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© Alas !’’ 1] cried, “ fair faded thing! 
Thou hast wrung bitter tears, 
And thou hast left a woe, to cling 
Round yearning hearts for years!” 
But then a voice came sweet and low— 
1 turn’d—and near me sate 

A woman with a mourner’s brow, 
Pale, yet not desolate ! 

And in her still, clear, matron face, 
All solemnly serene, 

A shadow’d image I could trace 
Of that young slumberer’s mien. 

‘Stranger! thou pitte st me,’’ she said, 
\W ith lips that faintly smiled, 
‘As here I watch beside my dead, 
My fair and precious Child. 


“But know, the time-worn heart may bx 
By pangs in this world riven, 
Keener than theirs who yield, ike me, 
An Angel unto Heaven!” E. B 


BOSWELL REDIVIVUS.—NO. IV. 


N—— said, he had been reading Kelly’s “ Reminiscences.” | asked 
what he thought of them? He said, the *y were the work of an innocent 
man, who thought all those he knew cood people, and every thing they 
uttered clever. I said, I recollected his singing formerly with Mrs. 
Crouch, and that he used to give great effect to some thines of senti- 
ment, such as that, ‘Oh! had I been by fate deerced,” &c. in “ Love 
ina Village.” N—— said, he did not much like him: there was a 
jerk, a kind of brogue in his singing; though he had, no doubt, con- 
siderable advantages i in being brought up with all the great singers, and 
performed on all the first stages in Italy. I said, there was no echo of 
all that now. ‘* No,” said N-—-—, ‘‘nor in my time, though I was 
there just after him. He asked me once, many years ago, if I had 
heard of him in Italy, and I said no, though I excused myseif by 
stating that I had only been at Rome, where the stage was less an ob- 
ject, the Pope there performing the chief part himself.” 1 answered, 
that I meant there was no echo of the fine singing at present in Italy, 
music being there dead as well as painting, or reduced to mere scream- 
ing, noise ‘and rant. “It isodd,” hesaid, “ how their genius seems to 
have left them. Every thing of that sort appears to be at present no 
better than it is with us in a country-town: or rather it wants the sim- 
plicity and rustic innocence, and is more like the daggled-tailed finery 
of a lady's waiting-maid. ‘They have nothing of their own: all is at 
second-hand. Did you see ‘Thorwaldsen’s things while you were 
there? A young artist brought me all his desiens the other day, as 
miracles that I was to wonder at and be delighte d with. But I could 
find nothing in them but repetitions of the Antique, over and over, ti! 
I was surfeited.”  “ aps would be pleased at this.” “ Why no! that is 
notenough : itis casy to imitate the Antique :—if you want to last, you 
must invent something, The other is only pouring tiquors from one 
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vessel into another, that become staler and staler every time. We arc 
tired of the Antique ; yet, at any rate, it is better than the vapid imita- 
tion of it. The world wants something new, and will have it. No 
matter whether it is better or worse, if there is but an infusion of new 
life and spirit, it will go down to posterity; otherwise you are soon for- 
gotten. Canova, too, is nothing, for the same reason—he is only a 
feeble copy of the Antique, or a mixture of two things the most in- 
compatible, that and opera-dancing. But there is Recuied - he is full] 
of faults ; he has too much of that florid, redundant, fluttering style, 
that was objected to Rubens; but then he has given an appearance of 
flesh that was never given before. ‘The Antique always looks like 
marble, you never for a moment can divest yourself of this idea; but 
go up to a statue of Bernini's, and it seems as if it must yield to your 
touch. This excellence he was the first to give, and therefore it must 
always remain with him. It is true, it is also in the Elgin marbles ; but 
they were not known in his time; so that he indisputably wasa cenius, 
Then there is Michael Angelo ; how utterly different rom the Antique, 
and in some things how superior! Tor instance, there is his statue of 
Cosmo de Medici, leaning on his hand, in the chapel of St. Lorenzo 
at Florence ; I declare it has that look of reality in it, that it almost 
terrifies you to be near it. It has something of the same effect as the 
mixture of life and death that is perce ‘ivable in wax-work ; though that 
is a bad illustration, as this last is disagreeable and meehanica!, and 
the other is produced by a powerful and masterly conception. — It was 
the same with Handel too: he made music speak a new language, 
with a pathos and a power that had never been dreamt of till his time. 
Is it not the same with Titian, Correggio, Raphael? These painters 
did not imitate one another, but were as unlike as possible, and yet 
were all excellent. If excellence were one thing, they must have been 
all wrong. Still, originality is not caprice or affectation : it is an ex- 
ecllence that is alw: tvs to be found in nature, but has never had a place 
in art before. So Romne ‘y said of Sir Joshua, that there was that in 
his pictures which we had not been used to see in other painters, but 
we had seen it often enough in nature. Give this in your works, and 
nothing can ever rob you of the credit of it. 

“Twas looking into Mandeville since I saw you (I thought I had 
lost it, but I found it among a parcel of old books); and you miy see 
by that the hold that any thing like orivinality takes of the world: for 
though there is a great deal that is questionable and lable to very 
strong objection, yet they will not give it up, because it is the very 
reverse of common-piace ; and they must go to that source to learn 
what can be said on that side of the question. Even if you receive a 
shock, you feel your faculties roused by it and set on the alert. Man- 
kind do not choose to go to sleep.”—I replied, that I thought this was 
true, yet at the same time the world seemed to have a wonde rful pro- 
pensity to admire the common-place and traditional. I could only 
account for this from a reflection of our self-love. We could few 
of us invent, but most of us could imitate and repeat by rote: 
and as we thought we could get up and ride in the same jog-trot 
machine of learni ing, we affe cted to look up to this elevation es the poss 
of honour. N said, “ You are to consider that learning is of great 

nse to society ; and though it may not add to the steck, 1s a necessary 
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vehicle to transmit it to others. Learned men are the cisterns of know- 
ledge, not the fountain-heads. They are only wrong in often claiming 
respect on a false ground, and mistaking their ewn province. ‘They 
are so accustomed to ring the changes on words and received notions, 
that they lose their perception of things. [ remember being struck 
with this at the time of the Ireland controversy :—only to think of a 
man like Dr. Parr going down on his knees and kissing the pretended 
Manuseript! ft was not that he knew or cared any thing about Shak- 
speare (or he would not have been so imposed upon); he merely wor- 
shipped a name, as a Catholic priest worships the shrine that contains 
some favourite relic.” I said, the passages in Ireland’s play that were 
brought forward to prove the identity, were the very thing that proved 
the contrary ; for they were obvious parodies of celebrated passages in 
Shakspeare, such as that on death i Richard Il.—* And there the 
antic sits,” &e. Now, Shakspeare never parodied himselt; but these 
learned critics were only struck with the verbal coincidence, and never 
thought of the general character or spirit of the writer. ‘Or, without 
that,” said N , ‘who that attended to the common sense of the 
question would not perceive that Shakspeare was a person who would 
be glad to dispose of his plays as soon as he wrote them? If it had 
been such a man as Sir Philip Sidney indeed, he might have written a 
play at his leisure, and locked it up in some private drawer at Pens- 
hurst, where it might have been found two hundred years after: but 
Shakspeare had no opportunity to leave such precious hoards behind 
him, nor place to deposit them in, ‘Tresham made me very mad one 
day at Cosway’s, by saying they had found a lock of his hair and a 
picture; and Caleb Whitetoord, who ought to have known better, 
asked me if I did not think Sheridan a judge, and that de believed in 
the authenticity? [ said, ‘ Do you bring him as a fair witness? He 
wants to fill his theatre, and would write a plav himself, and swear it 
was Shakspeare’s. He knows better than to cry staking fish!” 

[ observed, this was what made me dislike the conversation of 
learned or literary men. I got nothing from them but what I already 
knew, and hardly that: they poured the same ideas and phrases and 
cant of knowledge out of books into my ears, as apothecaries’ pren- 
tices made prescriptions out of the same bottles ; but there were no 
new drugs or simples in their materia medica, Go to a Scotch pro- 
fessor, and he bores you to death by an eternal rhapsody about rent 
and taxes, gold and paper-currency, population and capital, and the 
‘Teutonic Races—all which you have heard a thousand times before : 
vo to a linen-draper in the city, without education, but with common 
sense and shrewdness, and you pick up something new, because nature 
is inexhaustible, and he sees it from his own point of view, when not 
cramped and hoodwinked by pedantic prejudices. A person of this 
character said to me the other day, in speaking of the morals of foreign 
nations—‘‘ It’s all a mistake to suppose there can be such a difference, 
sir: the world are, and must be moral; for when people grow up and 
get married, they teach their children to be moral, No man wishes to 
have them turn out profligate.” I said I had never heard this before, 
and it seemed to me to be putting society on new rollers. N 








agreed, it was an excellent observation. I added, this self-taught 
shrewdness had its weak sides too. ‘The same person was arguing 
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that mankind remained much the same, and always would do so. Coys 
and horses did not change: and why then should men? He Jaq 
forgot that cows and horses do not learn to read and write.—* Ay, 
that was very well too,” said N.; “I don’t know but I agree with ea 
rather than with you. Twas thinking of the same thing the other day 
in looking over an old Magazine, in which there was a long Debate on 
an Act of Parliament to license Gin- drinking. ‘The effect. was quite 
droll. ‘There was one person who made a most eloquent speech to 
point out all the dreadful consequences of allowing this practice. [| 
would debauch the morals, ruin the health, and dissolve all the bonds 
of society, and leave a poor, puny, miserable, Lilliputian race, equ: ully 
unfit for peace or war. You would suppose that the world was going 
to beat an end. Why, no! the answer would have been, the world 
will go on much the same as before. You attribute too much power 
to an Act of Parliament. Providence has not taken its measures so 
ill as to leave it to an Act of Parliament to continue or discontinue the 
species. If it depended on our wisdom and contrivances whether 
it should last or not, it would be at an end before twenty years! 
People are wrong about this: some say the world is getting better, 
others complain it is getting worse, when, in fact, it is just the same, 
and neither better nor worse.’--** What a lesson,” said I, * for our prag- 
matical legislators and idle projectors !” 

I said, * 1 had lately been led to think of the little real progress that 
was made by the human mind, and how the same errors and vices re- 
vived under a different shape at different periods, from observing just 
the same humour in our Ultra reformers at present, and in their pre- 
decessors in the time of John Knox. Our modern wiseacres were tor 
banishing all the fine arts and finer affections, whatever was pleasur- 
able and ornamental, from the commonwealth, on the score of utility, 
exactly as tlie others did on the score of religion. ‘The real motive in 
either case was nothing but a sour, envious, malignant disposition, 
incapable of enjoyment in itself, and averse to every appearance or 
tendency to it in others. Our peceant humours broke out and formed 
into what Milton called ‘a crust of formality’ on the surface; and 
while we fancied we were doing God or man good service, we were 
only indulging our spleen, self-opinion, and self- will, according to the 
fashion of the d: iy. The existing race of free-thinkers and sophists 
would be mortified to find themselves the co ounterpart of the monks 
and ascetics of old; but so it was. ‘The dislike of the Westminster 
Reviewers to polite literature was only the old exploded Puritanic ob- 
jection to human learning. Names and modes of opinion changed, but 
human nature was much the same.”—‘ I know nothing of the persons 
you speak of,” said N ; ‘* but they must be fools if they expect to 
get rid of the showy and superficial, and let only the solid and use- 
ful remain. ‘he surface is a part of nature, and will always continue 
so. besides, how many useful inventions owe their existence to orna- 
mental contrivances! I[f the ingenuity and industry of man were not 
tasked to produce luxuries, we should soon be without necessaries. 
We must go back to the savage state. I myselfam as little prejudiced 
in favour of poetry as almost any one can be; but surely there are 
things in poetry that the world cannot afford to do without, What is 
of absolute necessity is only a part; and the next question is how to 
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occupy the remainder of our time and thoughts (not so employed) 
agreeably and innocently. Works of fiction and poetry are of incal- 
culable use in this respect. If people did not read the Scotch novels, 
they would not read Mr. Bentham’s philosophy. ‘There is nothing 
to me more disagreeable than the abstract idea of a Quaker, which 
falls under the same article. They object to colours; and why do they 
object to colours?) Do we not see that Nature delights inthem? Do 
we not see the same purpose of prodigal and ostentatious display run 
through all her works? Do we not find the most beautiful and daz- 
ziing colours bestowed on plants and flowers, on the plumage of birds, 
on fishes and shells, even to the very bottom of the sea? All this pro- 
fusion of ornament, we may be sure, is not in vain. To judge other- 
wise Is to fly in the face of Nature, and substitute an exclusive and 
intolerant spirit in the place of philosophy, which takes in the greatest 
variety of man’s wants and tastes, and makes all the favourable allow- 
ances it can. The Quaker will not wear coloured clothes; but he 
would not have a coat to his back, if men had never studied any thing 
but the mortification of their appetites and desires. But he takes care 
of his personal convenience by wearing a piece of good broad-cloth, and 
gratifies his vanity, not by finery, but by having it of a differcnt cut 
from every body else, so that he may seem better and wiser than they. 
Yet this humour, too, is not without its advantages: it serves to cor- 
rect the contrary absurdity. 1 look upon the Quaker and the fop as 
two sentinels placed by Nature at the two extremes of vanity and 
selfishness, and to guard, as it were, all the common-sense and virtue 
that lie between.” IL observed that these contemptible narrow-minded 
prejudices made me feel irritable and impatient. ‘ You should not 
suffer that,” said N ; “for then you will run into the contrary 
mistake, and lay yourself open to your antagonist. The monks, for 
instance, have been too hardly dealt with—not that [ would defend 
many abuses and instances of oppression—but is it not as well to have 
bodies of men shut up in cells and monasteries, as to let them loose to 
make soldiers of them and to cut one another’s throats? And out of 
that lazy ignorance and leisure, what benefits have not sprung? It is 
to them we owe those beautiful specimens of Gothic architecture which 
can never be surpassed ; many of the discoveries in medicine and in me- 
chanies are also theirs; and, I believe, the restoration of classical learn- 
ing is owing to them. Not that I would be understood to say that all, 
or a great deal of this, could not have been done without them; but 
their leisure, their independence, and the want of some employment to 
exercise their minds, were the actual cause of many advantages we now 
enjoy ; and what I mean is, that Nature is satisfied with imperfect in- 
struments. Instead of snarling at every thing that differs from us, we 
had better take Shakspeare’s advice, and try to find 





‘Tongues in the trees, books in the running brooks, 
Sermons in stones, and good in every thing.’ ” 


) 


I said, the hardest lesson seemed to be to look beyond ourselves. Yes,’ 
said N , Il remember when we were young, and were making remarks 





upon the neighbours, an old maiden aunt of ours used to say, ‘I wish 
to God you could see yourselves!’ And yet, perhaps, after all, this 
was not very desirable. Many people pass their whole lives in a very 
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comlortable dream, who, if they could see themselves in the class 
would start back with affright. ‘This has often struck me in aa 
how happy it was for him that he lived and died iu the belief that he 
Was the greatest painter that had ever appeared on the face ot the 
earth, Nothing could shake him ia this opinion, wor did he ever lose 
sight of it. It was always ‘ My Wolle, my Wolfe :—-I do assure ss 
literally, you could not be with him for tive minutes at any time, with- 
out his alluding to this subject : Whatever else was mentioned, he 
always brought it round to that. He thought Wolte owed all his tine 
Lo the picture: it was he who had immortalized Wolfe, not Wolfe why 
had immortalized him. IL remember once being at the Academy 
When Sir Joshua wished to propose a monument to Dr. Johnson in < 
Paul’s, and West got up and said, that the King, he knew, was averse 
to any thing of the kind, for he had been proposing a similar monu- 
ment in Westminster Abbey for aman of the greatest genius and ccle- 
brity—one whose works were in all the cabinets of the curious throueh- 
out Lurope—-one whose name they would all hear with the ereatest 
respect”—and then it came out after along preamble, that he meant 
Wootlett, who had engraved his Death of Wolfe. I was provoked, and 
1 could not help exclaiming, * My God! what, do you put him upon 
a footing with such a man as Dr. Johnson—one of the greatest 
philosophers and moralists that ever lived? We have thoussuds of 
engravers at any time !’"—aund there was such a burst of laughter at 
this—Dance, who was a grave gentlemanly man, lausied till the 
tears ran down his cheeks; and Farington used afterwards to say to 
me, ‘Why don’t you speak in the Academy, and begin with ‘My 
God!’ as you do sometimes?’ But the thing that provoked me Was, 
I knew West was only thinking of the engraving of Wolfe, who had 
already a monument erected to him in the most select part of West- 
iainster Abbey, and West thought, if he could get a monument to Wool- 
lett there also, he should come in between them.” I said, f had seen 
something of this humour in him. He once very good-naturedly showed 
me a Rubens he had, and observed with great nouchalunce, * What a pity 
that this anan wanted expression!” [imagined Rubens to have looked 
round his Gallery. * .‘nd yet,” said N »*he thought in his pictures 
he had accumulated an invaluable property, and that they would be 
caught up at his death like so many Correggios. It was this that kept 
him alive. If he could have seen how much he wanted, be would, 
perhaps, have done nothing. Yet,” he continued, * it is the conscious- 
ness of defect, tuo, that often stimulates the utmost exertions. If Pope 
had been a fine, handsome man, would he have left those masier- 
pieces that he has? But he knew and felt his own deformity, and 
therefore was determined to leave nothing undone to extend that cor- 
ner of power that he possessed. He said to himself, they shall have 
no fault to find there. I have often thought when very good-looking 
young men have come here intending to draw, What! are you col 
to bury yourselves ina garret? And it has generally happened that 
they have given up the art before long, and married or otherwise dis- 
posed of themselves.” [had heard an anecdote of Nelson, that, when 
appointed post-captain, and on going to take possession of his ship at 
Yarmouth, the crowd on the quay almost jostled him, and exclaimed, 
What! have they made that little insignificant fellow a captain He 
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will do much, to be sure!” I] thought this might have urged him to 
dare as he did, in order to get the better of their prejudices, and his 
own sense of mortification. ** No doubt,” said N——, * personal detects 
or disgrace operate in this way. TP knew an admiral who had eot the 
nickname of * Dirty Dick’ among the sailors, and, on his being con- 
gratulated on obtaining some desperate victory, all he said was, ‘I 
hope they'll call me Dirty Dick no more!’ ‘There was a Sir John 
Grenville, or Greentield, formerly, who was appoiited to convoy a fleet 
of merchantships, and had to defend them agaist a Spanish man-ol- 
war, and did so with the utmost bravery and resolution, so that the 
convoy got safe off; but after that, he would not yield tll he was 
struck senseless by a ball, and then the crew delivered up the vessel 
to the enemy, who, on coming on board, and entering the cabin where 
he lay, were astonished to find a mere puny shrivelled spider of a man, 
instead of the Devil they had expected to see. Tle was taken on shore 
in Spain, and died of his wounds there ; and the Spanish women after- 
wards uscd to frighten their children, vy telling thom Don John of 
the Greenfield was coming!” 


LEPVTVERS FROM SOUTH AFRICA. 
No. I.—Slavery. 


Cape of Good Hope, Jan. as ls20. 

Tue milduess of Slavery at the Cape has been much dweit upon by cer- 
tain travellers, whose opinions on this subject, being re-echoed by the Quar- 
terly Review and similar publications, seem to be generally admitted in 
England as perfeetly Just and incontroveruble. 1 am now satistied, however, 
that the term, except ina very restricted sense, is altogether inapplicable. 
The general condition of slaves in this colony, compared with some others, 
(such, for example, as the Isle of France,) may, indeed, be correctly de- 
scribed as less deplorable: but with all its boasted alleviations, and in spite of 
every sweetening ingredient, slavery at the Cape is assuredly sull a bitter and 
baleful draught. 

Should the comparative mildness of Cape slavery, however, be admitted, 
what a powerful argument does not this admission make for the speedy an- 
nihilation of human bondage throughout their colonies, by the powers of 
Christian Europe? If slaves are such wretched beings as [ shall soon prove 
thei to be, even at the Cape, what must be their condition in other colo- 
nies? What must be the condition of their masters ? 

The slaves of this settlement can claim no respite from their masters’ ser- 
vice, except on Sunday ; and, as regards the household slaves, only partially 
on that day. ‘They cannot legally marry, or legitimate their offspring, with- 
out the concurrence of their owner—a concurrence which his interests or 
his prejudices induce him, in almost every instance, to refuse. “They cannot 
claim their freedom on presenting their purchase-money, They are fre- 
quently sold by public auction on the death or bankruptcy of their owners ; 
aud they are liable at all times, from casualty or from caprice, to be irretriev- 
ably separated from their wives, children, and dearest connexions. At pub- 
lie sales the distressing spectacle of the wife torn from the ‘ea the 


children from the parents, is so familiar as scarcely to interest the feclings of 
the spectators. Coarse jocularity and indecent merriment seldom fail, on 
such occasions, to be rudely bandied between the auctioneers and the rival 
bidders. Moreover, the slave is liable to be flogged whenever his owner’s 
itrogant Caprice may require it; and should he sufler ill-treatment from his 
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master or the magistrate, he possesses in the laws (at least as they are usu- 
ally administered) no security for obtaining redress. 

Yet the slave-holders in this colony continually exclaim—** Our slaves 
are as well fed and clothed as your English peasantry—infinitely better than 
your wretched Irish: in what respect, then, can they be considered objects 
of commnilseration ?”’ Such assertions may be undeniable ; but the deduction 
drawn from them is not, on that account, the less fallacious. A few facts 
will show the futility of such arguments. 

In August 1825, I was walking with a friend in the streets of Graaff. 
Reinett (a country town about five hundred miles from the capital), when 
we were accosted, in pretty good English, by a man of the Malay com- 
plexion. My companion, whom he addressed by name, asked how he came 
to kuow him. The ian replied, that he had occasional!y seen him at the 
house of his former master in Cape Town. On farther inquiry, he told us 
the following distressing story :— 

He was a slave, and had a wife and several children also in slavery. Being 
an expert waggon-driver, his master was offered a high price for him by a 
person from Graaff-Reinett. The offer was accepted, but the agreement 
concealed from the object of it. He was ordered to proceed with the waggon 
of his new purchaser into the interior, but given to understand that it was 
on his old master’s business, and that he should return in a few months, 
On arriving at Graaff-Reinett, however, he was made acquainted with the 
transaction, and then found that he was for ever separated from all he che- 
rished on earth. Even some little property in money and clothes, which he 
had hoarded and left behind him, he had never been able to recover, al- 
though two or three years had elapsed, aud he had made repeated applica- 
tions for it. The poor man appeared extremely dejected, and his melan- 
choly tale was afterwards fully confirmed to me by other authority. 

Another recent illustration I shall extract from the letter of a friend—a 
gentleman in the civil service of the East India Company, who recently 
spent some years at the Cape. 


*¢ While I was residing in the vicinity of Algoa Bay, there came to the house, 
late at night, an old slave woman, who had fled from the ill usage of her mistress. 
She bore on her body marks of previous ill-treatment, having had three of her ribs 
broken at an earlier period of life, when she was in the possession of a former 
master. She was then in the family of an English resident, who had married a 
Dutch woman, and had been some years settled at , Within a few miles of 
Algoa Bay. Her dress was a filthy untanned sheep-skin petticoat, with a few 
old rags about her head, and a dirty sheep-skin thrown over her shoulders. She 
had absconded from her master’s house the preceding night ; and after concealing 
herself in the day-time, had made her way, the night following, to the house where 
we resided. 

‘* The next morning, the son of the owner came to drive back the old woman 
before him. When I proposed to purchase from him the freedom of the slave, 
and stated her advanced age, he said that the work that old creature did was very 
considerable; and instanced her bringing daily to the house as much fire-wood on 
her back as any man could carry; adding, that, though he was willing to let the 
unhappy wretch have rest in her latter years, he could not part with her services 
under five hundred rixdollars, Ultimately, however, he agreed to reduce her price 
to four hundred.” 


The poor creature, thus emancipated, by the generosity of a stranger, 
now enjoys liberty and repose at the Missionary Institution of Beche!sdorp ; 
but how seldom, among innumerable cases of equal hardship, can it happen 
that a solitary individual is thus relieved? 

Examples, such as these, of the wretchedness of slavery at the Cape, 
might be adduced without end, for they are of familiar and every-day occur- 
rence. But since the authority of distinguished writers is so often brought 
forward to prove that in South Africa slavery is little more than a name, let 
us now produce the evidence of a celebrated traveller on the subject. Dr. 
Sparrman, a man not less distinguished for his candour and integrity than 
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for his eminence in setence, and who, from the familiar footing on which 
his simple manners and mode of travelling placed him with every class of the 
inhabitants, was well qualified to form a correct judgment on this point, has 
given a very different picture of South African slavery from certain recent 
writers, who, in their slight and soothing descriptions of it, have either in- 
tentionally flattered the slave-holders, or their opportunities of observation 
had never extended beyond the well-dressed and pampered domestic slaves 
of Cape Town. Sparrman, en mentioning the murder of a planter iu the in- 
ierior by two of his slaves, makes the following just remarks :— 


‘* Yet whatever might be the real reason for committing this dreadful crime, I 
am convinced that it had its origin in the very essence and nature of the slave- 
trade, in whatever manner and in whatever country it may be practised ; a motive 
which | found had as much influence among the Christians, in many places, as 
among the Turks on the coast of Barbary, to induce the unhappy slaves, and still 
more their tyrannical masters, to behave very strangely; nay, sometimes to be 
guilty of the most horrid cruelties. [ have known some colonists, not only in the 
heat of their passion, but even deliberately and in cold blood, undertake them- 
selves the low office (fit only for the executioner) of not only flaying, for a trifling 
neglect, both the backs and limbs of their slaves by a peculiar slow lingering 
method, but likewise, outdoing the very tigers in cruelty, throw pepper and salt 
over the wounds. But what appeared to me more strange and horrid, was to hear 
a colonist, not only describe with great seeming satisfaction the whole process of 
this diabolical invention, but even pride himself on the practice of it; and rack 
his brains, in order to find sophisms in defence of it, as well as of the Slave Trade ; 
in which occupation the important post he enjoyed in the colony, and his own in- 
terest, had engaged him. He was, however, an European by birth; of a free and 
civilized nation ; and, indeed, gave evident proofs of possessing a kind and tender 
heart; so that, perhaps, it would be difficult to show any where a greater contra- 


diction in the disposition of man, though in a world composed almost entirely of 
contradictions.” 


Strange and horrid as this anomaly of character appeared to the worthy 
Sparrman, it is to this day as common as ever among slave-holders,—who, 
though in other respects humane and good-natured, become, by long prac- 
tice, altogether callous and cruel-hearted in punishing their slaves. 7 have 
myself witnessed many striking instances of this. I have even known ladies, 
born and educated in England, charitable and benevolent in their general 
character, yet capable of standing over their female slaves while they were 
flogged, and afterwards ordering salt and pepper to be rubbed into their lace- 
rated flesh! It is slavery, corrupting, hardening, brutalizing slavery, that pro- 
duces this deplorable change in human feelings ; and while it degrades to the 
dust the wretched victim of oppression, vitiates, by a terrible reaction, the 
heart and character of the oppressor.—‘*‘ Never be kind, nor speak kindly to 
a slave,” said another English lady at the Cape, to a female relative of 
mine; ‘fl have found,” added she, ‘ by experience in my own household, 
that nothing but hauteur and harshness will do with slaves.” 


‘‘ There is a law, indeed, (says Sparrman) existing in the colony, which pro- 
hibits masters from killing their slaves, or from flogging or otherwise chastising 
them with too great severity ; but how is a slave to go to law with his master, who 
is, as it were, his sovereign ; and who, by the same laws, has a right (or at least 
may, by dint of bribes, purchase that right) to have him flogged at the public 
whipping-post, not absolutely to death, indeed, yet not far from it; and this merely 
on the strength of the master’s own testimony, and without any farther inquisition 
into the merits of the case? The master has, besides, so far his slave's life in his 
hands, that by rating and abusing him day by day, as likewise by proper ‘* domestic 
discipline,” as it is called, such as heavy iron chains, hard work, and little 
meat, he may without control, by little and little, though soon enough for 
his purpose, worry the poor fellow out of his life. In consequence of this, 
the unhappy slaves, who are frequently endued with finer feelings and nobler 
sentiments of humanity, though for the most part actuated by stronger passions 
than their masters, often give themselves up totally to despondency, and commit 
various acts of desperation and violence. Divers circumstances and considerations 
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may, perhaps, concur to induce a wretch in this situation to exempt his tyrant 
from the dagger which he plunges in his own bosom ; content with being thus able 
to put an end to his misery, aud at the same time to disappoint his greedy master 
of the profits arising from the sweat of his brow. A female slave, who had been 
just bought at a high price, and rather prematurely treated with severity by her 
mistress, who lived in the Roode-zand district, hanged herself the same night out 
of revenge and despair, just at the entrance of her new wmistress’s bed-chamber 
A young man and woman who were slaves at the Cape, and were passionately fond 
of each other, solicited their master, in conformity with the established custom 
for his consent to their being united in wedlock, though all in vain, as from sume 
whim or caprice he was induced absolutely to forbid it. The consequence was 
that the lover was seized with a singular fit of despair ; and having first plunged ‘ 
dagger into the heart of the object of his dearest wishes, immediately afterwards 
put an end to his own life. But how many hundred instances, not less dreadfy! 
than these, might be produced to this purpose.” * 


How indeed can it be wondered at, that hatred and revenge on the part of 
the slave, and suspicion and dislike on the part of the master, should be so 
generally the resultof this unnatural relationship. And amidst the continual 
effervescence of such feelings, is it surprising that instances of masters 
flogging their slaves to death, of shooting them in a passion, or cases of stil] 
more cool-blooded and revolting atrocity, should occasionally occur? Or 
is it surprising, on the other hand, that desperate risings of the slaves to 
murder their masters, and their far more frequent attempts to destroy them 
secretly by poison, should be equally familiar at the Cape as in other slave 
colonies? 

That such occurrences are sufficiently frequent and familiar at the Cape, 
no one who has lived a tew years in the colony will deny. It will be sufli- 
cient to refer merely to a few recent examples. In 1822, Mr. Gebhardt, the 
son of a country clergyman, was executed for flogging to death one of his 
father’s slaves. At that time there were five cases of slave murder before the 
deputy fiscal, all of a more aggravated character than that of this unfortunate 
young man, though he alone was punished capitally. A far more atrocious 
case occurred a few years previously (though from some cause or other 
not brought to capital conviction) of a monster, who actually roasted one of 
his slaves alive in an oven. In 1824, a young man of my own acquaintance 
shot one of his slaves in a passion, and was for this crime condemned 
by the court of circuit to one year’s imprisonment. 

[In October 1824, two attempts of slaves to poison their mistresses 
occurred within my own circle of acquaintance. In the same year occurred 
the desperate outrage of a few slaves and Hotteniots in the Bokkeveld, who 
being cruelly treated by their masters, and summarily flogged by the local 
magistracy, Whenever they went to claim redress, at Jength rose with arms 
in their hands, and destroyed two or three of the colonists ; for which crime 
several of them were hanged, and others condemned to work in irons for life. 
In the same year, or in the close of 1823, a slave woman, in the district of 
Graafl-Reinett was convicted of having murdered her own child, in order to 
revenge herself upon her mistress, by whom she had been harshly used. 1 
am not aware whether or not this unhappy wretch was executed, but I 
read the evidence on her wial at the time in the hands of the Deputy 
Landdrost Fiscal. 

The following case occurred in 1822. ‘The daughter of a wealthy burgher, 
residing in Graatl-Reinett, was suspected of having murdered her illegitimate 
child, in order to conceal her disgrace. ‘The Landdrost, Captain Stocken- 
strom, (an active and impartial magistrate,) after due investigation of the 
facts, apprehended the girl, together with one of the female slaves of the 
family, and an old Hottentot woman who assisted at the accouchement. 
‘The prisoners were finally transmitted to Cape ‘lown to be prosecuted by the 
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Fiscal before the Court of Justice. It appeared from the evidence elicited on 
the trial, that the mother had either strangled the infant herself, or forced 
the slave by threats to do so; and that the slave had afterwards carried away 
and concealed the body. The court condemned the mother of the infant 
and the slave to capital punishment for the murder, and the Hottentot wo- 
man to twelve months imprisonment. 

From this sentence, the friends of the white woman appealed ; and the go- 
vernor, as judge of the Court of Appeals, reversed the sentence in her favour. 
She was consequently liberated ; re-appeared among her acquaintance, as if 
nothing had occurred, and in a few months was married. 

But what became of the unhappy slave woman, who had been the accom- 
plice of her young mistress in the crime? Who appealed in her behalf? 
Who implored mercy for her? Not her master: he endeavoured to impute 
to her all the guilt, and willingly surrendered her life as a ransom for that 
of his daughter. Not the members of the Court of Justice: they had, as 
they deemed, duly performed their functions, and would not interfere beyond 
them. Not the Court of Appeals: it had saved the free woman; it cared 
not for the slave. Nox the public: there is no public voice heard at the Cape. 

The poor slave remained in jail ; and was about to be sacrificed alone for 
a crime, in which (if she assisted at all) it was evident she was not the 
principal, but merely the blind accomplice of her mistress, whether from 
obsequious attachment or from servile fear. At this crisis, a friend of huma- 
nity—a casual visitor from India, heard of her pitiful case with interest and 
indignation. He visited her in prison, drew up a strong statement on the sub- 
ject, and laid it before the governor. ‘The governor, though he had previ- 
ously passed it over unnoticed, was now moved; and the poor creature was 
saved. 

1 have stated that mothers and children are often separated by being sold 
to diflerent purchasers at the public sales. [examples of this are of daily oc- 
currence; but one or two will sufficiently illustrate this part of the subject. 


Advertisement extracted from the Cape Gazette of Oct. 12th, 1822 :— 


“To be sold by auction, to the highest bidder, on the Lith instant, by order of 
the board of Orphan Masters, in such condition as will then be specified, the build 
ings on the Loan Place, Brood Kraal, at Berg River, district of Stellenbosch, 

‘¢ There will also be sold a female slave, named Candasa, of Mozambique, fifty - 
four years old, with her five children; Saphira, aged thirteen years; Eva, ten; 
Candasa, nine; Jannetje, sevea; and Carlo, five; each to be put up separately.”’ 


The following account-of a scene of this kind, is extracted from the letter 
. : . . . . . . 4 
of a friend of the writer, while travelling in the interior of the Colony :— 


«¢ Having learned that there was to be a sale of cattle, farm stock, &c. by auc- 
tion, at a Veld-Cornet’s in the vicinity, we halted our waggon one day for the pur- 
pose of procuring a fresh Spann of oxen. Among the stock of the farm sold, was 
a female slave and her three children. The two eldest children were girls, the 
one about thirteen years of age, and the other about eleven ; the youngest was a 
boy. The whole family were exhibited together, but they were sold separately, 
and to different purchasers. The farmers examined them as if they had been so 
many head of cattle. While the sale was going on, the mother and her children 
were exhibited ona table, that they might be seen by the company, which was 
very large. There could not have been a finer subject for an able painter, than 
this unhappy group. ‘The tears, the anxiety, the anguish of the mother, while she 
met the gaze of the multitude, eyed the different countenances of the »idders, or 
cast a heart-rending look upon the children; and the simplicity and touching sor- 
row of the poor young ones, while they clung to their distracted parent, wiping 
their eyes, and half concealing their faces,—contrasted with the marked insensi- 
bility and jocular countenances of the spectators and purchasers,—furnished a 
striking commentary on the miseries of slavery, and its debasing effects upon the 
hearts of its abettors. While the woman was in this distressed situation she was 
asked, **Can you feed sheep?” Her reply was so indistinct that it escaped me ; 
but it was probably in the negative, for her purchaser rejoined in a low! and 
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harsh voice, ** Then I will teach you with the sjamloc.”’* 


The mother and her 


three children were sold to three separate purchasers ; and they were literally torn 


from each other. 


How just the remark of Cowper,— 


‘ There is no flesh in man’s obdurate heart— 


It does not feel for man! 


The following notices of cases between masters and slaves, are extracted 
from the Annual Lists of trials before the Court of Justice, and its Commis. 


sioners, inserted in the Cape Gazette ; 


and are only a small selection out of 


a multitude of such cases, in Cape Town and its vicinity, between the years 


1817 and 1822. 
comment, to exhibit, 


Brief as these notices are, they may suflice, without any 
in a distinct light, 


the degraded condition of men in 


slavery, (even in its mildest state, ) and the striking i inequality of the Colonial 
laws and Courts of Justice, as they practically affect them and their masters — 


Masters v. Slaves. 

Jacob, of Mozambique, slave of W. 
Servyntyn, for threatening the life 
of his master, and making resistance 
against the Veld-Cornet: condemned to 
be exposed to public view, made fast by 
a rope under the gallows ; thereupon to 
be flogged, branded, and confined on 
Robben Island (to work in irons) for life. 

David, of Mozambique, slave of A. 
Laubscher, for an armed and violent 
attack upon his master: condemned to 
be hanged ; which sentence received the 
sanction of the governor : Remitted, and 
returned to said master, with informa- 
tion to prisoner, on his release, that it is 
to his master’s kind interference he 
owes his life, as the law certainly de- 
manded the forfeit of it. 

|N.B. Had the siave been hanged, it 
would have been a loss to his master of 
about 200/.] 

Louis, slave of D. Hugo, for wilfully 
wounding his master : condemned to be 
hanged. Sentence remitted by the act- 
ing governor. 

April, slave of A. de Villiers, on a 
charge of murder: condemned to be 
hanged at the village of Stellenbosch, 
and his head and right hand to be cut 
off, and exposed to public view on a 
pole. 

Hendrik, slave of P.S. Tesselaar, on 
a charge of grossly ill-treating his wife, 
in consequence of which she was de- 
livered of a dead child : condemned to 
be exposed to public view, with a rope 
round his neck, under the gallows ; then 
scourged and branded; and afterwards 
to labour in irons, without wages, on 
the public works at Robben Island for 
life. 

Jasmyn, slave of Dirk Clocté, on a 
charge of preferring a false complaint 
against the Landdrost of Stellenbosch, 
to His Majesty’s Fiscal: condemned 
to be severely flogged. 


* Aw hip made of Rhinoceros hide, 


Slaves v. Masters. 

Johannes J. Snyders, for the cruel 
treatment of a slave, who was said to 
have died in consequence: condemned 
to six months imprisonment. 

C. Jansen, European servant of J. R. 
Louw, on a charge of ill treatment pre- 
ferred against him by Diedrik and Jo- 
seph, slaves of said Louw : condemned 
in a penalty of fifty rixdollars (3/. Ls.) 
on behalf of the poor’s box at the Paarl. 

C. A. Marais, on a charge of ill-treat- 
ment, preferred against him by his fe- 
male slave Kaatje : defendant sentenced 
in a penalty of twenty-five rixdollars, 
and severely reprimanded. 

A. P. Zeeman and his wife, on a 
charge of serious ill-treatment, preferred 
against them by their female slave 
Theresa: by sentence said slave to be 
judicially sold, and never to come again 
into possession of defendants or their 
relatives. 

O. C. Mostert, for cruel treatment of 
a female slave, in consequence of which 
she died: condemned to be banished 
from this colony and its dependencies for 
twenty-five years. 

P.J.de Villiers, on a charge of ill- 
treatment of bis slave April : condemn- 
ed to a confinement of three months in 
the prison of Stellenbosch. Which 
sentence, however, his Excellency the 
Governor commuted to a pecuniary fine. 

P. S. Bosman, on a charge of ill-treat- 

ment, preferred against him by his slave 
July. The complaint having been proved 
groundless, the plaintiff condemned to 
be flogged. [This case exhibits the 
most usual result of complaints by slaves 
=< their masters.] 

D. Malang, on a charge of excessive 
ill-treatment of one of his slaves, of 
which his death was the consequence. 
Defendant acquitted of said charge, and 
the slave, Adam, condemned to be flog- 
ged, 
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Masters v. Slaves. 

Asia, Slave of Isaac Coetzee, for hay- 
ing brought forward a_ false charge 
against his mistress for ill-treatment of 
the female slave Diana, which was 
alleged to be the cause of her death: 
condemned to be severely flogged. 

Saptoe, (a convict slave,) ona charge 
of secretly entering a house, with the 
presumed intention of stealing: prisoner 
condemned to be flogged, branded, and 


Slaves v. Masters. 

Johannes Tobias Laubscher, on a 
charge of ill-treatment preferred against 
him by his slaves Stephen, Marthinus, 
and Solon: the first and second plain- 
tiffs sentenced to receive each thirty lash- 
es, and the confinement suffered by the 
third deemed an adequate punishment. 
The defendant was also sentenced, for 
reasons moving the Court, in a penalty 
of thirty rix-dollars, (1/. 19s.) 





confined to labour ten years in irons. 


Such are a few—a very few specimens of the outrages continually recurring 
on the part either of the oppressor or the oppressed, in a country where 
slavery is said to assume its mildest aspect. Yet, wretched as is this state of 
reciprocal enmity and suspicion, still more deplorable, if possible, is the 
dreadfully demoralizing influence of slavery upon the young, alike of the 
free and the enthralled population. Marriage and baptism, systemitically 
discouraged by the masters in general, are rare among the slaves. Promis- 
cuous intercourse is common. Illicit connexions with white men are en- 
couraged among the young female slaves-——frequently even prescribed by their 
‘Christian’ owners. In Cape Town it is notorious as noon-day, that the 
rearing and educating of handsome feimale slaves, as objects of licentious 
trafhe with the European, and especially with the rich Indian residents, 1s 
extensively practised among slave-holders. If such transactions are now 
managed with some greater regard to outward decorum than formerly, they 
are not on that account the less frequent ; and I feel no hesitation in assert- 
ing, in the face of the authoritative dicta of the ‘Quarterly Review,’ that 
the practice of this disgraceful traffic is still common in the colony. * 

While the female slaves are thus bred up to prostitution, the reaction of 
their depravity upon the morals of the white population is equally obvious 
and frightful. Brought up from infaney in oelicten with a brutalized race 
of beings, from whom all enjoyments but those of the senses are debarred, 
what can the youth of either sex learn earliest but the knowledge of evil— 
the language and the lessons of licentiousness? Who that has resided at 
the Cape can be ignorant of the general and premature profligacy of manners 
among the young men? Who, indeed, but must be sensible that the ruling 
classes in every slave colony, are (and must necessarily be) depraved to an ap- 
palling extent by the early and uncontrolled indulgence of almost all the worst 
propensities of our nature ?—by sensuality, unfeeling selfishness, ¢ arrogance, 





<2 3 ee a oe -_——_- 


* A writer in that Journal, in reviewing a little volume, entitled ‘* Notes on the 
Cape of Good Hope,”’ in 1821, endeavours to discredit the author’s report of the 
state of morals, and the anecdotes he has given to illustrate the influence of slavery 
in destroying female delicacy. [ know, however, that that author was correct both 
in his opinions and facts on this point ; though I differ from him entirely in his esti- 
mate of the comparative happiness of the slave population. 

+ The influence of s!avery, in hardening the feelings, and in destroying even the 
most powerful of our natural affections, is almost incredible. Such facts as masters 
selling their own children by slave women, are at the Cape far from unfrequent. I 
shall mention only one which occurred a few months ago. The wife of au exten- 
sive farmer (a person mentioned by Latrobe, and who resides about one hundred 
miles from Cape Town,) died in 1425, when, in conformity with the Dutch law of 
succession, the eonjunct property was brought to a public sale, in order that the 
children might receive their respective shares. The old woman had exacted a 
promise from her husband on her death-bed, that he would emancipate certain 
slave-children in the household, and not allow them to be sold, because they were 
known to be the children of one of their own sons, who was now settled ona neigh- 
bouring estate. The old man, desirous to keep his promisc, was resolutely opposed 
(incredible as it may seem) by his son, the very father of the children in question. 
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rage, revenge? If the African colonists, asa body, are, notwithstanding al] 
this, less corrupted than the mass of slave- holders in some other countries, 

they owe it chiefly to the comparatively limited extent of their slave popula. t- 
tion, and to the early marriages, and simpler and purer manners, of the m: Nority 
of the country inhabitants. I wish not to speak of them harshly, "here 
are, I am well convinced, a great number of pious, humane, and _ truly 
worthy people at the Cape, to whom the above observations do not in any 
respect appiy. | am also convinced, that, in spite of all their defects and dis- 
advantages, the Cape Dutch, regarded as a body of men, possess many esti- 
mable qualities. If they have acquired many of an opposite description, it 
is because they have been so long doubly deb: ased by the curse of slavery, and 
the de ‘privation of good government. [ict England remove that unspeakable 
curse, and govern them as she should do, —and then I will venture to say 
with combibonex of my fellow Colonists, that there is no moral or tntellectual 
excellence, of which they will not speedily be found capable.* _. 


LONDON LYRICS 
The Shower Bath. 
Quorn Dermot (a lodger at Mrs, O’Flynn’s, ) 
‘* Low queerly my shower bath feels! 


It shocks like a posse of needles and pins, 
Or a shoal of electrical eels.”’ 


Quoth Murphy, ‘Then mend it, and [Il tell you how : 
It’s all your own fault, my g oad fellow ; 

I used to be bother’d as you are, but now 
l’m wiser—I take my umbrella.” 








The motive for this opposition to the dictates of nature—to his mother’s dying re- 
5 pe his father’s solemn promise—was sordid avarice. If the childrea were 
not sold, he would lose his share of their price—of the price of his own flesh and 
blood! He insisted that they should be produced at the public sale. The law was 
on his side, and his father could not refuse bis demand. But the old man’s regard 
to his last promise to his deceased wife, and his indignation at his son’s intuman 
conduct, induced him to stand up at the sale, and after mentioning the above 
details to the whole assembly, to declare his determination to re-purchase the chil- 
dren himself at whatever price, and to grant them their freedom, as he had pledged 
himselfto do. The old man’s conduct was approved of, and no one offered to com- 
pete with him in bidding for the children ; yet the relator of this anecdote, who 
was present on the occasion, heard neither surprise nor indignation expresse “dl as tlie 
conduct of the son, nor any censure passed upon him, with the exception of a re- 
mark made by a Moravian missionary. 

* While this article is passing through the press, the Cape Town Gareile of 
June 31 has reached England, containing an Ordinance of the Lieutenant-governor 
in Council, regulating the future treatment of slaves in that colony. The provi- 
sions of this ordinance are of a highly important character, and well calcul: ite, if 
faithfully enforced, to protect the slaves from very gross maltreatment, ani to 
obviate some other of the mest glaring abuses of the former system. But no 
regulations that human policy can frame, are sufficient to eradicate the worst evil 
of slavery—that moral lep prosy, which taints alike the master and the bondman, 
Happy will it be for the Cape colonists, if, instead of imitating the insane conduct 
of some of our West India planters, they have the wisdom to meet this enact- 
ment in the spiiit of candour, and, by aiding and anticipating ( (ere it be yet too 
late) its beneficent provisions, gradu: ally redeem their growing settiement, and their 
happier offspring, from the load, and the loss, and the degra: ition of slavery: 
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